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AMED FOR M. BEGON, Gov- 
ernor of St. Domingo, more than 
two hundred years ago, the Be- 
gonia was first introduced into 

this country from Jamaica in 1777. 

Like many an aristocrat of our day, 
it commenced life an ambitious little 
plebeian with no particular merit on 
which to build a status. So much the 
more credit for the kingdom it has con- 
quered, for the throne it now holds in 
the worldom of plant life, for its aristo- 
cratic pedigree established through a 
long line of hybridizing and hand-pol- 
lenizing. 

Native of Asia, tropical and semi- 
tropical America, these beautiful plants 
are found in the Islands of the Pacific 
and on the Greater and Lesser Antilles. 
Divided into three distinct classes, viz : 
fibrous or shrubby, rex, and tuberous, 
they form a most interesting study ; 
but, coming to us as they have from 
warm, dampish homes, an erroneous 
idea as to necessarily protected sur- 
roundings for their successful growth, 
has imbued the minds of many fliower- 
growers so, they fear to attempt their 
cultivation outside of greenhouses. 

There never was a bigger mistake. 
We speak from our own experience. 
Few exotics have greater powers of 
resisting heat and cold, or, yield more 
readily to fresh-air methods. Some 
specimens require partial protection ; 
hence, should be planted in sheltered 
angles on the east side of a house; or 
in half sunny locations under trees and 
shrubbery. Others will grow, bloom 
and flourish in the full sunshine. 

Odorata alba, for instance, one of the 
hardier sorts, can stand drouth, heat 
and cold to an extra degree. It is a 
semper-floren (always blooming) and 
invaluable for cut flowers. 

course, Begonias raised in a 
greenhouse must be hardened by de- 
grees to the lower temperatures found 
in open house or out-door cultivation. 
Sudden exposure to the life of,free- 
growing, fresh-air plants, would have 
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GLADIOLUS — PRIMROSE BEAUTY. 


Originated by A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind., and 
introduced by him in 1918. ; 

Described as a tall and strong growing variety 
— very large blooms and of a primrose yellow 
color. 








the same injurious effect upon them 
that sudden, drastic draughts of heat 
and cold have upon an “incubator 
baby.” 

Begonias are seldom troubled by in- 
sects. Neither are they breeders of 
pests and when infected through other 
plants are easily cleaned. 

Another distinctive feature found in 
the study and cultivation of Begonias 
is, unlike most bloomers, the repro- 
ductive organs are found in separate 
flowers. For this reason, to secure 
seeds from most varieties—semper- 
florens always excepted—hand-pollen- 
izing ts necessary. However, to know 
how to pollenize, one must understand 
the construction of flowers. 


FIBROUS OR SHRUBBY BEGONIAS. 


These are divided into several sec- 
tions. The Semper-floren section is 
plainly marked by its upright growth, 
hardihood, similarity of foliage in all 
species. The stamenate flowers are 
more attractive than in other divisions, 
owing to a greater number of larger 
stamens to which there is a perpetual 
quivering. This section pollenizes its 
own flowers. The twosorts of flowers 
are grouped by nature so near each 
other that the constant motion of the 
stamens throws off the pollen which is 
easily caught by the pistillate flowers. 

The most beautiful specimen of 
fibrous Begonia we ever saw belonging 
to this special section, was a hybrid, 
Semperfioren Gigantea rosea. Immense- 
ly vigorous, the leaves as big as small 
saucers, and the great panicles of 
magnificent shell-pink blossoms from 
an inch to an inch and a half long, 
made us catch our breath at the thought 
of nothing more charming. To this 
same section belongs Vulcan, a dazzling 
red, and Vernon, a fine crimson. In 
contrast, comes Bijou, the dwarf, fol- 
lowed by reds and pinks and whites, 
all similar and all good for garden- 
borders. 

Big tropical leaves, all round ard 
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shining, lying close to the soil, out of 
which spring long stems topped by im- 
mense panicles of feathery flowers 
mark another section. Recinafolia and 
Rubella are among the best varieties. 

To a fourth section of the fibrous 
belong species which send up from that 
base of the plant where the taproot dis- 
tributes its rootlets, canes so vigorous, 
so straight, so stately, that one is re- 
minded of bamboo. These shoots, if 
never let dry out, grow with the rapid- 
ity of Jack’s fabled bean stalk. The 
thick leathery leaves and brilliant 
showers of bloom, the rapid growth 
under one’s eyes as one stands and 
watches, make these varieties very 
gods whose shrines of beauty one is 
loath to quit. 

A ten by twelve inch pot will hold 
food and drink enough for one of these 
plants three to four feet tall bearing 
thirty to forty panicles of flowers at 
one time. The Rubra, an old-time fa- 
vorite, is still holding its own by the 
side of Otto Heckor and President Car- 


it. 

The Giant Tree Begonias, creations 
of Mrs. Theo. B. Shepherd, the pioneer 
seed grower of the Pacific coast, are 
hybrids from crossing the Rubra with 
Glorie de Jouy of Rex ancestry. The 
successful experiment was the result 
of many years of hunting-for, and 
mating-with, the right affinities, for, 
do you know flowers have affinities as 
well as man, and without these affini- 
ties, no hybrid can be produced. Pa- 
tience, study, research, toil and care, 
rounding up with absolute failure, 
marked a road full of disappointments 
for years before that experiment in 
twenty-four tests (in the dropping of the 
petals,) told the marvelous story of suc- 
cess to the female wizard, whose hand 
had found at last and united the “soul- 
mates” which were to give out a new 
line of wonderful creations. 

Fhe result of this crossing gave 
many fine specimens, possessing the 
cane habits of the Rubra, its long 
stemmed flowers in huge panicles; but 
an extra beauty was added to the flow- 
ers in an inheritance from the Glorie 
de Jouy; the petals and pistils were 
much larger. Then, too, this Rex an- 
cestry took on the coloring of the 
leaves. Lustrous and shimmering like 
silk, some lined with wine tints, some 
lighter reds, and some bearing a 
flush like the bloom on a young girl’s 
cheek—oh, but they are beauties! Six 
years passed from the first planting of 
the first broken strains to the final 
crossing before Mrs. Shepherd had any 
stock for market. Of these hybrids, 
Fair Rosamond and Majeska are among 
the finest. Another successful crossing 
of the Rubra with a trailing sort, the 
Glaucaphylia-scandens, by Mrs. Shep- 
herd, gave us Marjorie Daw. Mrs. 
Shepherd considered this a marvel for 
blooming and for rapid growth. 


REX BEGONIAS. 


Are cultivated exclusively for the 
wondrous beauty of their leaves. Any- 
one can grow them who cares to by 
giving them the right treatment, re- 
membering always, the main point of 
this right treatment, unlike either 
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fibrous or tuberous, viz: is never to wa- 
ter the leaves. Watering the leaves will 
gradually kill the plant. They grow 
readily in ordinary pot soil, requiring 
water about once every ten days. The 
hybrids are hardier, growing more 
readily. We have never tried cultiva- 
tion beyond the hall and open porch. 

Unlike the fibrous class, florists usu- 
ally propagate Rex Begonias from 
leaves instead of cuttings. Any time 
between May and October is favorable. 
Fully grown leaves are selected and 
cut from the plants, leaving about an 
inch of the stem attached. With a 
pair of sharp scissors the leaf is all cut 
away to within an inch of the stem. 
This leaves only the “heart” of the 
leaf. Proceed now toslit the ribs apart 
being careful not to separate them from 
the center and stem. Plant the stem, 
pressing the leaf-remnant close to the 
earth so that the little plants to spring 
from the ribs may be able to catch 
their rootlets in the ground. Keep the 
ground moist and semi-shaded and in 
a short time the “baby plants” will 
peep their little faces at you. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 


As Rex Begonias are grown exclus- 
ively for their resplendent foliage, 
tuberous Begonias receive the same at- 
tention for their large and brilliantly 
colored and delicately shaded flowers. 

Not until 1864 have we any definite 
knowledge of this special class. Then 
a specimen came to us from Bolivia 
under the ponderous name of “Bolivi- 
aensia,” which name completely over- 
shadowed its plebeian personality. The 
next year, Bolivia sent us a_ better 
representative in yellow instead of red 
flowers, larger foliage, and bearing the 
name of B. pierciit. Closely following 
came B. veitchtifrom Peru. With large 
round flowers of vermilion cinnabar- 
red, it made a splendid record for itseif 
being pronounced a popular favorite at 
once, Seven years later, B. froebilli, a 
wery beautiful variety with velvety- 


red foliage and large intensely scarlet ° 


flowers, was introduced from Ecuador. 
From these five species all our won- 
drous tuberous kinds of to-day have 
originated. English and French ex- 
perts have been foremost in the trans- 
formation. 
LENGTH OF BLOOMING TIME. 


For a period of six months tuberous 
Begonias if properly watered and fed 
are profuse bloomers, then the tubers 
begin to get busy for another season 
and the top dies. In England, tuber- 
ous Begonias are considered, with the 
exception of zonale Geraniums, the 
best all round exotics for massing in 
beds and growing in borders. They 
can be grown ordinarily, in and out of 
doors. For pots, boxes, or baskets, 
nothing is better. Single varieties hold 
their blooms longest. They come 
readily from seeds, but two-year-old 
tubers are more satisfactory, from the 
fact that they bloom so much quicker. 


SOIL FOR POTS. 


A strictly light soil is usually recom- 
mended for all Begonias, whereas, we 
use a heavy one with splendid success. 
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All flower catalogues speak freely of 
“heavy and light soils,” but they never 


tell you these soils are made, and made | 
We had to learn this ! 


too, by formula. 
just as you may learn from us. _ 

The formula for heavy soil is §ds 
adobe with 4d sharp sand and leaf- 
mold in equa! proportions. Leaf mold 
is the same as loam. Sharp sand is 
the sand that plasterers use. 

Light soil is made of 4 leaf mold, the 
other half, sharp sand and barn manure 
used sparingly. Adobe not obtainable, 
any loose soil can be used with the addi- 
tion of bone-meal or other commercial 
fertilizer. The dust under an old house, 
especially one built close to the ground, 
is heavily charged with a wonderful 


life giving power. Apply a good dress- § 
ing of this to your plants and in a§ 


short time you will be astonished to 
see how they grow. 

Liquid fertilizers applied understand- 
ingly are valuable and tone up a plant 
like tonics do the human family. 


Royal Horticultural Society. 
(ENGLAND). 


The extract below is from a report 
of the August 12, 1919, meeting of the 
society as it appeared in The Garden: 

GLADIOLI. 


Messrs. Kelway arranged an extensive exhibit of § 


these, though the spikes in the main were not of the 
high-class quality that we are accustomed to see. 
Varieties of the * g-prim”’ set were rather numer- 
ous, some of the more distinct being Ghost, soft yel- 
low; T. W. Sanders, scarlet and yellow; Wraith, 
Sylph and George Gordon. Pvimulinus Majoris a mis- 
leading name given toa golden yellow variety marked 
or blotched with rich crimson in the lower petals, in 
which latter particular it differs entirely from the 
ical species. Others apart from 
rbara, yellow and cream with crimson bloiches: 
Star of La Lady Scott, flesh ; _ Kelway, 
crimson; J A ..cream and pink, with great 
velvety crimson blotches internally, and Sir E. Carson, 
red and crimson fancy. > 
Major Churcher, Alverstoke, was awarded a silver 
Flora medal for a small, though particularly choice 
lot of these flowers. His Primulinus Hybrids im- 


— us by reason of their dainty grace and re- # 


ement, while retaining the true characteristics of 
the species from which they have descended. Vega 
was particularly pleasing, and in its greenish yellow 
color distinct. minella is of lovely salmon tone; 
Firefly, glowing crimson scarlet; Anamosa, pale 
salmon, internally flaked crimson. Midsummer 
has a velvety sheen over rich reddish scarlet. The 
finest of the set, however, was Alice Tiplady, of the 
deepest apricot and salmon, shaded internally with 
yellow. This is a lovely variety; we know nothin 
to equal it. legro—not a Primulinus form—is 
biackish velvet with purple shade; and Senator Hol- 
lend, mauve and blue, has a purple blotch on each of 
the lower petals. It is handsome and distinct. Great 
freshness characterized the who'e, while the colour 
distribution was very pleasing. 

large and varied assortment of these flowers was 

also sent from Messrs. J. J. Grulleman and Sons, 


Lisse, Holland, but, owing to the great heat, many § 


had suffered during transit. Primulinus varieties 
were freely shown among Palms. In all probability 
we may see these in better form later, and, if again 
staged, we think a less free use of the variegated 
Acer Negundo might provide an improved effect. 


Geo. Wolfrum, of Berlin, N. J., re- 
ports that on July 4th, 1919, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Wolfrum and his 
two young daughters, he cut before 
breakfast, which was served at 6:30 
A. M., 2,500 spikes of Gladiolus Pink 
Peauty. This is not only a pretty good 
record for cutting as to quantity for 
the early part of the day, but it is also 
a good record for earliness in the sea- 
son, and we imagine that for this reason 
Mr. Wolfrum must have struck a pretty 

ood market for his first cuttings. The 

ower cutting season is a strenuous 
time and Mr. Wolfrum’s record is only 
typical of what other growers have to 
contend with. 
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The Work of an Alabama Plant Wizard. 


By T. DABNEY MARSHALL. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 


TTRACTED by the unique adver- 
tisements of Mr. L. H. Read in 

THE FLOWER GROWER and his 

ever widening fame as a plant 
wizard and breeder, I determined to 
visit his nurseries near Deer Park, Ala. 
Although Deer Park is only about fifty 
miles North of Mobile and hardly a 
hundred feet above the level of the 
gulf of Mexico, I was amazed to find 
that its native flora was very similar to 
that of the North Carolina Mountains 
near Ashville and the Biltmore nursery. 

When I arrived there, about the first 
of May, the last feathery flakes of the 
blooms of the Azalea Nudifolia were 
waving above the tender little leaves, 
showing where just a few weeks before 
the tides of green had broken into a 
foam of flowers. Here and there 
clumps of Kalmia Latifolia displayed 
great clusters of pink waxen blooms 
and almost justified J. Wilkinson EIli- 
ott’s claim that it is the first of Ameri- 
can ornamental shrubs. Wild bulbous 
orchids =i the pce oh tome oa 
great patches of purple ox and clump 
after clump of the unique Sarracina 
made the little clearings in the pine 
woods and the railroad right-of-way a 
blaze of beauty. 

I had vainly tried to grow such flow- 
ers at my home, which is at least two 
degrees North of Deer Park and I could 
not understand how they stood the in- 
tense heat which I knew must beat 
down on them in July and August. An 
examination of the soil explained the 
— It was that same sand with 
a little mixture of clay that abounds in 
the North Carolina mountains. Thus 
was demonstrated that soil rather than 
temperature counts with certain plants. 

We walked up the avenue leading 
from the railroad to Mr. Read’s cot- 
tage between a glaucous hedge of 
Camphor trees, which are perfectly 
hardy there. On the one side of this 
hedge flamed out in long lines of beaten 
gold, Hemerocallis by the tens of thou- 
sands and on the other glowed the still 
more gorgeous colors of Amaryllis 
Vitata hybrids which Mr. Read had 
grown from the seed. The Amaryllis 
ranged in colors from almost white 
through shades of pink to intense crim- 
son. They were as glorious in color- 
ing as Darwin Tulips and greatly 
superior in size. 

ut it was Mr. Read’s Daisies which 
attracted most attention. It is these 
also which make good his claim to be- 
ing a Southern Luther Burbank. He 
has about the finest thing in the Daisy 
line that graces a garden. He origi- 
nated it himself. It is a cross between 
the common wild daisy and the daisy 
maximus. He will shortly put it on 
the market under the fetching name 
of Over the Top. It deserves its cogno- 
men. Though it was the first of May 
these splendid daisies were in full 
bloom in the open and the nursery was 
shipping them by the thousands to 
Mobile and other markets. It has the 


splendid large glistening flowers of the 
Maximus and the slender graceful 
stems and fern-like foliage of the field 
daisies. It is easily the finest daisy in ex- 
istence. Larger than the famous Shasta 
or King Edward VII., immaculatein the 
silvery whiteness of its petals and 
orgeously golden in its sunlike center, 
it is a thing of beauty to the amateur 
and of profit: to the professiona! florists 
who plaot itin large quantities. I can 
conceive of nc more effective decora- 
tion than a large basket of these 
blooms mingled with Asparagus Plu- 
mosous. But it is the earliness of its 
florescence which makes it most in- 
valuable. It comes into bloom a full 
month before the King Edward VII and 
six or seven weeks before the Shasta. 

More interesting to me personally 
were the Hemerocallis. I was familiar 
with daisies of all kinds, both human 
and floral, but I did not know the beauty 
of the Hemerocallis. I had grown the 
lovely Hemerocallis flava and I had 
es and then thrown away the 

emerocallis Fulva and Kwansoni be- 
cause of the dinginess of their color. 
But when I saw the clear sparkling 
gold of the Dumortieri, Min and 
above all of Mr. Read’s hybrids, ob- 
tained by careful crossing of the vari- 
ous varieties, it was a revelation to me 
and a delight. These hybrids were 
much taller and much earlier in flow- 
ering than their parents and were of 
almost every shape. Some were cup 
shaped, some like lilies flared open like 
saucers, some had twisted petals and 
the bizarre forms of those impossible 
blooms that Japanese artists love to 
depict and they were of every imag- 
inable hue of yellow and as gaudy as 
the silken robes of a Mandarin on oc- 
casions of state. Any one desiring 
striking effects could do no better than 
to make large plantings of these bril- 
liant flowers. 

Mr. Read was also very proud of 
his Cyanus, commonly cailed Corn 
Flower Asters. These he found grow- 
ing wild in the Deer Park swamps. He 
took them to his nursery, worked with 
them, hybridized them and gave them 
the intelligent care they needed and 
sold to Henry A. Dreer the original 
stock which that enterprising firm 
featured some years ago and put upon 
the market. The wild Cyanus is a 
lovely azure blue, but in the nursery 
there has been a break in the colors 
and now Mr. Read has them in all 
shades from almost pure white through 
purple to dark blue. 

There were many other interesting 
plants and novelties but space does not 
admit of my mentioning all of them. 


Excessive rainfall in places together 
with extreme heat rather early in the 
growing season, will doubtless result 
in weakening Gladiolus bulbs and other 
flower stocks to some extent. Condi- 
tions have been very favorable for the 
developing of rot of various kinds. 


A Flowering, Hedge. 


Some twenty-five years ago I pur- 
chased a little 4x5 plate camera— 
think it cost me $6—but it has an ex- 
cellent lens and sometimes when I see 
anything that pleases me, and it is not 
too far away, I take a picture of it. 

Perhaps readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER will be interested in the pic- 
ture shown here, which was taken on 
account of the blooming hedge. I 
haven’t taken time to hunt up the bo- 
tanical name of the plant used, but it 





is that type of spireacommonly known 
as Bridal Wreath. It certainly presents 
a beautiful appearance, is cheap and 
easy to grow. 

The best time for planting such a 
hedge is in the fall, but early spring be- 
fore the plants begin to grow will do 
almost as well. A word of caution, 
however, to any who may be attracted 
by the picture. The hedge shown was 
planted too near the sidewalk and the 
next year after the picture was taken 
it drooped over the walk to such an 
extent that it had to be trimmed, which 
interfered with its blooming the next 
season. 

One objection to a hedge like this 
is that it looks badly for two or three 
weeks after the blooms fade as the 
white blossoms wither and turn a rusty 
color. However, it is hard to find any- 
thing prettier than this spirea hedge 
when in bloom, and there are some 
drawbacks to almost anything we can 
grow. 

HARMON W. MARSH. 


Glads. 


Gladioli is a misnomer, 

Too technical and long. 

They ought to be called by a syllable, 
Undeniably potent and strong. 


Pardon the amateur gardener, 
Who in her place should belong, 
For giving them the single name, 
That in itself is a song. 


Dear “Glads,” my obeisances to you, 
Your exquisite beauty and grace 

Is a triumph of Divinity, 

And dignifies each small space. 


You are named for beautiful ladies, 
With eyes like the summer nights, 

And hearts like the mid-day’s splendor ; 
That is one of a Glads delights. 


So here is a toast to the Glad-flowers; 
The message to me they brought, 

Was a treat in God’s great thought-world ; 
Inspiration can not be bought. 


—Ruth La Shorne Bundy. 
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** He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Determining Fair Prices for Gladioli. 


In the July number of THE FLOWER GROWER, “P. M. T.” 
starts a timely and interesting discussion of the subject 
of prices and asks several questions in regard to the proper 
method of making up a price list. 

He thinks that difference in quality will not account for 
the big difference in catalog quotations. | think it will, but 
it does not follow that all low priced stock is poor and all 
high priced bulbs of extra quality. The low price may be 
‘a fair price and the other an exhorbitant price, or vice versa, 
it all depends on size and quality. 

For several years large quantities of Holland bulbs have 
been sold often at very low prices, but were they really any 
cheaper than home grown bulbs at double the price? My 
experience has been that not over 50% or 60% of the large 
sizes grow, and about half of these bloom the first year. 

Red Emperor at $5.00 per duzen are too high, he thinks. 
Very well, buy of the other fellow at $2.50, and if they 
prove to be imported bulbs he will soon realize that in this 
instance the low price is an exhorbitant price for imported 
Red Emperor sold last season at $50 per 1000, showing a 
profit to the retailer at $2.50 per dozen of four hundred per 
cent. 

The wholesale price is in my opinion the true basis for 
estimating retail prices on all standard varieties and there 
is no good reason why a grower who has a large stock of 
one variety should sacrifice a part of his profit by selling at 
bargain prices. 

The advice given our friend is correct. If a grower has 
a big surplus of bulbs which he cannot reasonably expect 
to sell at retail he should find a wholesale market and avoid 
quoting prices on standard varieties below the average 
fixed by reliable growers. 

It would be very poor business to attempt to sell them 
in small quantities at wholesale rates because it would be 
very expensive as compared with the other method. The 
time required to answer letters, make a record of orders 
received, select the bulbs, pack and ship by mail or express, 
is a big item and to this must be added the cost of postage, 
paper, twine, boxes, etc. These “overhead” or sundry ex- 
penses are often overlooked by novices and sometimes by 
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more experienced business men, but they must be carefully 
estimated before a retail price yielding a fair profit can be 
fixed. This overhead is often 15% to 25%, which simply 
means that when it is 20% and a sale is made at an advance 
of 25% on the cost there is no profit on the transaction. 

When we attempt to find the fair wholesale price 
on which to base the retail or catalog price we discover 
at once that there is just as much difference in prices in 
one line of trade as in the other and for the same reasons, 
namely, the quality of the goods and the business ability of 
the owner. Let me suggest a method which I have found 
convenient and practical : 

First make a list of the commercial varieties to be listed 
and rule off on the sheet five or six columns for prices. As 
the wholesale lists are received select four which are issued 
by reliable growers with whom you can do business and 
feel perfectly sure of honest and intelligent treatment. 
Write the firm name at the top of the first column and fill 
in prices quoted on any varieties which occur in both lists, 
repeating with the other selected lists. We now have 
opposite each variety one to four prices showing the rate 
at which these growers are willing to sell their stock, and 
it is an easy matter with these quotations as a guide to 
decide on a fair wholesale price for each variety and en- 
ter it in the last column. 

Next make a complete list of varieties with three columns 
for prices per dozen, 100, 1000. These are to be the prices 
quoted to all except such dealers and growers as are en- 
titled to a discount. 

Add to the net wholesale prices as we have fixed them 
for commercial sorts the discount to be allowed on the re- 
tail price. If it is 20% add one-fourth, if 25% add one-third. 
Prices on new varieties limited in quantity must naturally 
correspond with the prices fixed by t'ie growers who con- 
trol the stock. 

With the price per thousand fixed, excepting possibly a 
few small lots on which that rate is not necessary, it is easy 
to complete the list. 

The price per hundred is usually about 10% more than 
the thousand rate, and the dozen price one-seventh the 
hundred rate with slight variations to make even change. 

There will remain perhaps a few varieties which it is 
advisable to reduce or entirely close out, and on these bar- 
gain prices may be quoted or special offers and discounts 
made. 

Clean, home-grown bulbs of all commercial varieties, 
properly graded and true to name, should havea fixed value, 
and the use of systematic methods in making price lists 
will help greatly to standardize our product. 


S. E. SPENCER. 





An Advertising “Efficiency” Suggestion. 


Those who are growing Gladioli commercially on a 
comparatively small scale can save considerable in the way 
of printers’ bills by using a full page in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, listing their varieties with prices and then having 
us furnish them with reprints of this page which can, of 
course, be done at a small cost as compared with having 
type set entirely new for a circular or catalogue. Get our 
rates on this. 

This suggestion might prove as useful to some of the 
larger growers who issue complete catalogues and price 
lists, for any special announcements or the advertising of 
special varieties, etc. It makes no difference what line of 
flower stocks is being grown, the same general principles 
would apply. 
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Time is Money in 
Gladiolus Digging. 


T HAD COME October’s 
turn to be hostess to the 
year, and she was enter- 
ing upon her duties with 

ardent enthusiasm. She had 
quietly observed the turbu- 
lent preparation of the early 
months as they opened their 
reservoirs of moisture for 
the fruitfulness of the seasons to come; 
the beautiful garlanded promises of 
June and her sister months, and their 
fulfillment in the summer and early 
autumn. She acknowledged that they 
had done well, but they had not given 
all, there was much left for her to 
present. The corn would be freed from 
the shock and laid in yellow heaps; 
the last picking of apples gathered into 
rosy piles ready to be carried quickly 
into their winter storage. Then there 
were the ripened nuts, October’s very 
own ; and the great crop of wonderful 
Gladiolus bulbs, most of which would 
be taken from the ground during her 
supremacy. She would also give a 
beauty unthought of by the other 
months and smilingly she kissed the 
forests into crimson and gold, deepened 
the scarlets and purples of the berried 
vines, loosened the leaves to be in readi- 
ness for the gusty winds of her later 
days. 

In the midst of all this transition, 
the little woman of the woods was 
slowly gathering in her harvest of 
bulbs. She had been so interested in 
them and so eager for them to attain 
the greatest size possible that she had 
left them in the ground and kept them 


_well cultivated until after frosts had 


come and the foliage had changed to 
brown. She was sure that the large 
ones had completed their growth and 
hoping that the small ones might gain 
still a little more, she left them until 
the last. She dug the large ones with 
a fork, taking them out carefully and 
laying them in piles and after finishing 
a row, would go back, cut the tops off 
with a knife, and drop them into 
baskets. That done, she commenced 
with the bulblet grown, or planting 
stock, loosening it with a fork as she 
had the large bulbs, but the ripened 
tops of the planting stock broke away 
from the little bulbs like dead grass 
and although well loosened in the soil 
it was impossible to get them only by 
picking them out with her fingers. 
They were well ripened and ranged 
in size from diameter of § inch to 1 
inch with an occasional larger one. 
Day after day she spent long tiresome 
hours down on her knees picking out 
the bulbs. There were heavy dews 
which drabbled her skirts and covered 
her shoes with damp and often wet 
earth, but if she waited until the sun 
dried the dew away, it shortened her 
time for work. She was getting worn 
and tired but still worked desperately. 
She thought of the work of rooting 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 
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that Louise had hinted 
about, and tried a few of 
the large bulbs which were 
so tough and hard to sep- 
arate from the old bulb root 
that it alarmed her. She 
was afraid she could not do 
it and if she could—she 
thought wearily—where 
would or could she sell them 
and would it pay. O, it 
must pay, for her money, 
all her savings, were in them. She 
must have it or—her morbid shiver of 
apprehension was accompanied by a 
whistling gust of wind which brought 
down golden showers of leaves that 
settled lightly on and around her. In 
nervous despondency she wondered if 
she were unable to return to the house 
if the leaves should cover her over, 
and the wind seemed to whistle dis- 
mally,c-o-v-e-r h-e-r o-v-e-r. There was 
a change in the weather, it was getting 
colder fast and occasional snowflakes 
were in the air. With fingers numb 
and sore and worn almost to exhaus- 
tion, she returned to the house and 
sank wearily on the bed. 

She was awakened by the glare of 
sunshine which showered with splendor 
her tiny room and its homely belong- 
ings, but the keen sharpness of the air 
brought recollection of the evening 
before and as she arose and saw her 
little world blanketed with sparkling 
snow she knew it had not been a hor- 
rible nightmare, but the plain bare 
truth, and her lips quivered when her 
eyes rested on the roundish mounds of 
snow that covered the bulbs. Probably 
they were frozen now, she thought. 

““Hoo—hoo, hoo—hoo anyone at 
home here?” It was Louise’s voice, 
strong and clear. 

“Yes, I’m here,” answered the little 


woman, quaveringly. “How did you get . 


“Well, since the door was wide open, 
I took it as an invitation and walked 
right in,” replied Louise, then seeing 
her, “Why, what is the trouble, you 
are all in a tremble ?” 

That opened the floodgates and the 
little woman sobbed out her troubles 
on Louise’s shoulder. 

“There, there, don’t worry about 
the bulbs. They areonly having their 
faces washed; they are all right. I 
came over to bring you an order for 
nearly all you have,” suddenly resolv- 
ing to buy those bulbs herself if it 
took every cent of her winter allow- 
ance. “I’m hungry, aren’t you going 
to invite me to eat breakfast with 
you ?” looking smilingly at the clock 
which was striking ten. A good break- 
fast and cheerful company worked 
wonders, and soon the little woman 
was herself again. 

“T meant to come earlier and get 
you started right,” said Louise, “ but 
there were so many things to prevent. 
You have a grand crop of perfectly 
beautiful bulbs, but you made yourself 
much extra trouble and expense in 





‘well ripened. 
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harvesting them. You see,” she ad 
ded earnestly, “it doesn’t matter so very 
much whether the planting stock is so 
It will start into growth 
next year just as quickly and grow 
just as well as it would from the fully 
ripened brown bulbs that you have 
here. Of course you could not do that 
with some things, but it works all 
right with Gladiolus bulbs. The best 
time to dig them is when they have 
made a good growth, but are still green 
enough so that the bulbs will hang to 
the grasslike tops. You see, its like 
this,” and in pantomine she grasped a 
large bunch of imaginary tops, slipped 
her right hand into the loosened soil 
underneath the bulbs, lifted them 
gently, gave a little shake to get the 
loose dirt off, then with her right hand 
broke off the entire bunch of bulbs 
with one little quick twist. “Its fun 
to dig them this way and can be done 
in less than half the time it takes when 
they are ripe and have to be picked 
out. If any should break off, pick 
them up, but do not bother with all 
those tiny bulblets unless the variety 
is very valuable. You could not have 
hired those dug the way you did for 
less than a large sum of money, but 
any one could dig them green for 
much less. Its one of those glaring 
instances where time is money. On 
the other hand, time is money when 
the large bulbs are left in the ground 
as long as they are making growth, 
and without risk of severe freezing, 
unless required for early fall shipment. 
The blooming bulbs do not put on size 
very much until the flowers are gone. 
Then, with good cultivation, they will 
grow very fast, and as they are sold 
according to their diameter, some- 
times even a few days more will add a 
growth of a quarter of an inch to the 
diameter and thus change it from a 
No. 2 to a No. 1 size, thus adding a 
commercial value of from $2.00 to $5.00, 
and sometimes more than that on a 
1000 lot. So you see that in Gladiolus 
digging, time is money when the plant- 
ing stock is dug early and again when 
the large ones are dug late.” 

Louise paused, then looking at the 
drabbled dress, she said: “Dresses are 
out of fashion for such Farmerettes 
as you and I. See the khaki suits,” 
opening her bag, “with stitched 
patches on the elbows and knees,” 
and laughing at the amazed expres- 
sion, “they will be becoming to you I 
am sure,” and looking out through the 
door, “I don’t see how you can work 
amidst all this paradise of color. This 
bit of snow will soon be gone and we'll 
have a lovely Indian summer, long 
enough to finish these few bulbs; so 
put on high shoes with your suit and 
we will have a run through these glo- 
rious woods.” The little woman hunz 
her head. She had been seeing only 
the morbid slough of life, and she 
now realized that cultural information 
sought from experienced growers or 
through floral magazines would have 
brought her the joys of success. The 
tall trees looking on sighed in happy 
thankfulness as they sent their leaves 
softly and silently to the ground. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 
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MIXING THE VARIETIES. 


Last year a party of us motored up 
to Mr. Kunderd’s place at Goshen and 
that gentleman spent about three hours 
of his valuable time escorting us 
through his extensive Gladiolus fields. 
Two or three times he nearly broke the 
ladies’ hearts by pulling up a plant by 
the roots. They couldn’t understand 
why the sacrifice, but his keen eye had 
discovered a variety where it didn’t be- 
long and he took the shortest and 
quickest way to get rid of it. 

We little growers can’t screw up our 
courage to the point of pulling up a 
plant. We have a few mixtures in our 
rows and as fast as they show up we 
tag the stragglers and will separate 
them at digging time, but we just can’t 
bear to destroy a corm, even if it isout 
of place. 

Great care to avoid mixing has been 
practiced in our patch, but, unfortu- 
nately, we have to use the same ground 
each year; some of the corms are 
bound to be missed in digging, and if 
they come up in one of the new rows, 
they can only be found at blooming 
time. 

Of course, the greatest danger of 
mixing that confronts the big grower 
is in the carelessness of his help. The 
wife of a local grower (for the flower 
market) bragged to us the other day 
that her husband never needed to label 
his varieties as he could tell the corms 
‘apart by their appearance. It is my 
personal opinion that the man who can 
do that, with any number of varieties 
to speak of, is wasting his time grow- 
ing Gladioli. “They ain’t no sich 
animile.” At first I was able to dis- 
tinguish some of my varieties by the 
colors of the corms, but now that I 
have some seventy varieties, I think 
there are many duplicates in colors of 
corms. 

We are just raising Glads for the fun 
of it (though we sell a few blooms) and 
take special pains to keep the varie- 
ties separate. The old man digs them 
all himself, cuts the tops off short and 
washes the corms in a riddle. The 
corms are put in a box with a label, 
left out of doors until they quit dripping 
and are then taken to the attic. At 
the end of two or three weeks they are 
ready to be cleaned up and stored for 
the winter. Each variety is worked sep- 
arately and a record made of the crop 
by sizes. When spring comes it is 
comparatively easy to plan to plant the 
crop so as to get the desired effects. 
From the time they are dug the tag 
stays with the lot and is finally at- 
tached to the receptacle which holds it 
all winter . 

Last year (with about 50 varieties) 
we lost 55 Canary Birds which we feared 
had been mixed with the Mrs. Francis 
Kings. We really had more Kings than 
we wanted, but didn’t dare part with 
any of them as we didn’t want to lose 
the Canary Bird stock. The only thing 
was to plant them, It developed that 





the Canary Bird corms were all in one 
package, but labeled wrong. 

When the corms go to our attic they 
are dumped out of the boxes and 
spread on papers on the floor and the 
attic is taboo for the children until the 
Giad crop is out of the way. When the 
fall evenings grow long and there is a 
nip of frost in the air, we putin many a 
pleasant hour cleaning up, labeling and 
storing away the Glad corms, while we 
dream and plan for the next summer. 


HARMON W. MARSH. 





MY EXPERIENCE WITH LATE PLANTING 
OF GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


Owing toa peeneet cold and rainy 
spell of weather during the spring of 
1219 my Gladioli were not planted till 
latte. As a consequence a great num- 
ber of the corms had sprouted, some 
showing sprouts two or more inches 
long. Many of these sprouts were 
pressed flat to the corm. After plant- 
ing and trying to allow for the unnatu- 
ral position of the sprouts by planting 
the corms on side, I hoped that sprouts 
would come up. Needless to say, in a 
great number of cases they did not do 
so. Infact I found it necessary to re- 
move the soil above the corm, uncurl 
the sprout and hold it in position while 
restoring the soil. At this time I found 
some of the sprouts curled and balled, 
some even rotting and some appeared 
to be growing downward. Where the 
sprouts were rotting, the rot had taken 
hold of the corm. 

It does not necessarily follow that 
these ccnditions hold in case of late 
planting every spring. I believe that 
our spring this year was very un- 
natural. Too much rain and too cool 
at the start and then suddenly very 
het. I believe it was this that caused 
such iong sprouts to appear on my 
corms. In any event I believe it is to 
the advantage of the corm as well as 
the grower to get his planting done as 
early as possible. 


Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF. 
(District Columbia.) 





SPORTING OF WILBRINCK. 


I am enclosing a petal of a single 
bloom of the variety Gladiolus Wil- 
brinck, supposed to be a “sport” of 
Halley, which it resembies in every 
way except in color of bloom, which is 
the color of America. 

As you will note the petal Iam en- 
closing is a “color sport’, just a single 
blotch of the color of Halley, it would 
seem to indicate that the color of Wil- 
brinck is not wholly stable. 

Would like to know if any of the 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER have 
had similar experience with this va- 
riety. This single bloom is the only 
veriation of color I have noted in this 
variety. 

FRED C. HORNBERGER. 
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DIVIDING AND PEELING GLADIOLUS 
CORMS BEFORE PLANTING. 


I see by the September issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER that “F. B. C.” 
(Mass.), has read the article on “Divid- 
ing Corms Before Planting,” on page 
78, August number, of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, and will use his pocket knife 
on such corms that perhaps do not 
multiply satisfactorily hereafter. But 
I hope he won’t make the mistake that 
I did this year and cut his corms up 
before he is ready to plant them just 
because he has an idle spell. My ex- 

rience in this matter cost me one of 

talnaker’s ‘Carnival of Colors” coi- 
lections and also one of his “Blue Col- 
lections.” 

At the time I divided them I intended 
to plant them the next day but a heavy 
rain intervened and it was nearly two 
weeks before the ground got in work- 
able condition. About a week after I 
had cut them up, I poured them out of 
their paper sacks and found them 
moulding, so I scattered them out on 
the floor and in a few days I found 
them drying nicely, in fact they were 
so nicely dried that I was tempted to 
throw them away and that is just what 
I should have done. About one-half of 
them came up but began to die by the 
time they were two weeks old. I got 
seven blooms out of the two collec- 
tions and may dig twenty small corms 
that may’ bloom next year. 

Last year I lost alot of perfectly fine 
cormlets by peeling them before I was 
ready to plant them. They went the 
rotten route. 

I also ruined about 200 of my largest 
corms that I had selected on account 
of their size and dormant condition to 
= about July first for late bloomers 

y peeling off the rough shuck—wanted 
to have them ready to plant, you see. 
Wher planting time finally came 
around I found those elegant corms 
so dried and shrunken that only a few 
of them grew at ali. Evidently nature 
put that heavy shuck on just to keep 
them from drying out during their 
dormant period. 

Why don’t some of the big growers 
tell us little fellows and new beginners, 
through THE FLOWER GROWER, some 
of their failures so we can steer our 
boat accordingly ? 

Peel your corms and put the knife to 
them, brother “B. F.C,” but don’t do 
it until you are ready to put them in 
the ground. T. B. TIPPETT. 





SIBERIAN IRIS. 


The Siberian Iris should be more 
widely planted. As a plant it is orna- 
mental, hardy, rapid in growth and in- 
crease, easily established, profuse in 
bloom. As a cut flower its strong 
stems, aristocratic bearing and decora- 
tive style make it ideal. In color its 
blues and purples are equaled by no 
other cut flower but the violet. Its cut 
blooms can stand in water all day out- 
doors in blazing sun and scorching 
wind without wilting, this making 
them especially useful for cemete 
decoration. Blooming season is with 
the Peony, following the German Iris. 


B. C. AUTEN. 
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STORING GLADIOLUS CORMLETS. 


I had four quarts of. choice Gladiolus 
cormlets last fall and mixed them with 
damp soil, put them in a small box, 
and buried them outdoors below the 
frost line. This spring I dug up the 
box to see how they wintered and 
found them in perfect condition and 
that each cormlet had sprouted. In 
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the keeping of cormlets over winter I 
—_ of no better method than to bury 
them. 


W. G. BRAINARD. 
In high northern latitudes one cannot be 
sure just where the frost line is, and, there- 
fore, storing corms buried in the ground 
might in a severe winter prove disastrous. 
—[Eb. 


I'd rather raise Gladioli than be a King, 

For a Monarch is a troubled thing. 

He loses his throne on rebellion’s tide 

When traitors along with his soldiers ride 
And he never knows wher the slip of a knife 
May end his troubles along with his life. 

Oh, 2 Monarch’s life is a terrible thing 


So I'd rather raise Gladioli than be a King. 
—( Subscriber.) 




















Rubus Odoratus, or Thimble Berry, of Northern Wisconsin. The luxuriant foliage and showy blossoms of the Thimble Berry are attractive and real, but the 
fruit is deceptive, a thin layer of pulp barely concealing an enormous receptacle. Its natural habitat is a shaded wood and it will probably never come 
into cultivation although it has some value as an ornamental plant. 





Pruning Rose La France. 


This sweet-scented old favorite is rarely 
pruned in amateurs’ gardens as it should be 
with a view to the production on each plant 
of as many blooms as possible. Personally, 
Ihave never seen plants quite satisfactory 
that were severely pruned or lightly cut 
back. A medium course seemed to be the 
best in my case. I tried such pruning after 
reading the experience of a lover of this 
Rose who had several plants growing singly 
in very small beds in different parts of his 
lawn. He had tried hard pruning without 
success, so he decided to thin out weakly 
branches and to shorten the remaining 
shoots, some being cut back to one-third and 
the weaker ones to two-thirds of their length. 
In the course of a few years, after such an- 
nual pruning, the bushes measured about 4 
feet high and 3 feet through, forming splen- 

id specimens on the lawn. They flowered 
profusely. Every spring a good mulch of 


rotted manure was put on and covered with 
a thin layer of good fibrous loam.—G. G.— 
The Garden. 


Registration of Novelties. 


At the Horticultural Congress held in 
Paris at the beginning of June, one of the 
principal questions discussed was that of the 
registration of novelties and the protection 
of the rights of the raisers. To many, the 
problem seems insoluble, and there appezrs 
no means of securing the rights of a pro- 
ducer in a plant, in the same way as they 
are secured to the producer of a work of art 
or literature. The Congress recalled what 
had already been attempted, namely, the 
registration of novelties in a list, national or 
international, with the description of the 
plant, and the issue of a certificate to the 
raiser, and thought the matter might well be 
studied by a special commission. The de- 


mand was formulated that the names of the 
plants submitted for award shouid in every 
case be followed by the name of the raiser 
or introducer. On the proposition of Mon- 
sieur Rivoire, of Lyons, the Congress resolved 
that a national bureau for the study of novel- 
ties should be created, with a sufficiency of 
funds for the purpose.—The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, London. 


Mr. Spencer’s very practical sugges- 
tions on page 98 for determining the 
selling price for Gladioli would, we be- 
lieve, apply equally as well to other 
stocks in the floral line, and, therefore, 
those new to the business whether 
growing Gladioli or some other flower 
as a specialty, would do well to con- 
sider the suggestions made, very care- 
fully, as applied to their particular line 
of business. 
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THE PEONY 








The Peony and its People—From 
Amateur to Professional.* 


HEN, IN 1897, I came to Wyomissing, 
W where I could have a real garden, one 
of the first things I determined was to 
have a complete collection of Peonies, “a 
white one, a red one and a pink one.” Then 
I discovered that Ellwanger & Barry had a 
great collection, as many as twenty kinds. 
After I had gotten these, one of Lemoine’s 
catalogues fell into my hands and, after some 
* hesitation over the extravagance, I made the 
plunge. I sent to him my first foreign order 
in 1901. Only then did I realize what was 
before me, but it was too late. The Peony 
bug had gotten me, as it has gotten many 
others, and will get you, too, if it once gets 
fairly hold of you. Orders from Dessert and 
others soon followed. Then from Kelway in 
England. 

There must have been a sort of Peony 
epidemic prevalent at that time, for I learned 
afterwards that a number of those who today 
are well known in the Peony world were 
similarly affected at about the same time in 
the same manner, the two Petersons, Shay- 
lor, McKissock, Ward, John Good, Betscher 
and others. In the Thurlow ranks, where 
it had partly subsided (Mr. Thurlow having 
recently sold his collection), there was a 
fresh outbreak of the craze. I was not then 
in touch with these people, but I had heard 
of a Peony Society. I packed my grip and 
started to Boston to see the Peony show 
and learn something about Peonies. 

Ever since then Boston has seemed to me 
the “Hub” in Peony matters, as it used to 
be for me in things musical, for here in this 
hall I got my first real inspiration. I stopped 
off at Cottage Gardens to see Mr. Ward, then 
president of the Peony Society. He was busy 
collecting flowers for the show, noting new 
things coming into bloom for the first time, 
identifying things untrue, etc., and trying his 
best to be polite to me, all at once. In the 
light of later experience, I can appreciate his 
position, but neither he nor I suspected then 
that I was to be his successor. 


AMERICA’S LEADERS. 


Mr. Shaylor carried off the honors at that 
first show I attended, in 1906, as he has done 
so many times since, with his splendid col- 
lection. Mr. McKissock was there with his 
fine collection of novelties from France. Of 
course the Thurlows were represented there, 
and in the center of the room stood a mas- 
sive great vase of Richardson’s Rubra Su- 
perba, which carried off the first prize. Here 
I first met the late Rev. C. S. Harrison, 
“Evangelist of the Peony,” for he, more than 
anyone else, has preached the gospel of the 
Peony throughout the great northwest. Here 
I met our Mr. Fewkes, whom all of us of the 
Peony Society have come to hold in such 
sincere regard. I visited T. C. Thurlow, the 
first of the great Peony enthusiasts in New 
England, at his delightful and hospitable 
home. I visited James McKissock, and his 
beautiful collection at West Newton. 

Up at Wellesley Hills I found Mr. Shaylor 
among his Peonies. In one corner, carefully 
screened under a tent from the hot sun, we 
came to the climax of our visit, when he said 
to us, “There, gentlemen, is the celebrated 
Lady Alexandra Duff””’ He was doomed to 
disappointment, for it turned out at the 
show to be identical with Grandiflora Nivea 
Plena. Others had had similar disappoint- 
ments, for Lady Duff turned out to be first 





*An extract from an address by Bertand H. Farr, 
of Wyomissing, Pa., ex-president of the American 
Peony Society, delivered before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 


James Kelway, then Mrs. Gwyn Lewis, and a 
host of other things, evento Festiva Maxima, 
till Mr. Shaylor, in disgust, pronounced the 
Lady a myth, using a famous quotation, 
“There ain’t no such thing.” 

{ met many others there, whom for lack of 
time I cannot mention, but I formed friend- 
ships with them that have endured to this 
day. Some of them have passed away, but 
the greatest thing I learned was that Peony 
people as a class are mighty fine people. 
They are true blue. For they grow Peonies, 
not as a commercial proposition, but because 
they really love the flower, and find in it a 
fascination that cannot be resisted. 


A FEW WORDS OF HISTORY. 


The Peony is a true aristocrat of the hardy 
garden. I do not apply this as a mere 
phrase, for it is true in every sense, both as 
to its lineage and its associations. In China 
it is said that the tree Peony has been their 
chief pride and glory for nearly 1,500 years. 
This Asiatic Peony must not be confused 
with the old-fashioned, early-fiowering red 
Peony of our grandmothers’ gardens, which 
belongs to an entirely distinct species, offici- 
nélis, a native of Europe, the early history 
of which is intricately woven with a haze of 
superstition, allegory and myth. Its magical 
charms were supposed to ward off witch- 
craft, and the name Peony is derived from a 
Dr. Peon, who used its roots as medicine. 

The modern Chinensis Peony has only 
been known in Europe a little more than 
half a century. It was under the care of M. 
Jacques, gardener to King Louis Philippe, 
that one of the first collections was formed, 
and some of the first of the fine varieties of 
today originated. M. Jacques’ collection was 
inherited by his nephew, M. Victor Verdier, 
who raised a number of fine seedlings. The 
callection of the Comte de Cussy, an ama- 
teur collector, <as inherited by M. Calot, of 
Deuai, who con-inued to raise seedlings till 
1872, when his collection passed into the 
hands of M. Crousse, of Nancy, who made 
careful selections from the Calot seedlings 
and sent them out annually until 1879. From 
1882 until 1899, Crousse sent out seedlings of 
his own raising. The Calot-Crousse varie- 
ties are noted for their uniform high quality, 
raising the standard of excellence to a height 
that has never been surpassed, unless it be 
by the splendid varieties introduced in re- 
cent years by that greatest of all the world’s 
hybridizers, Victor Lemoine, whose establish- 
ment at Nancy is at Crousse’s old place. 
All the Lemoine varieties are exquisitely 
beautiful, but most of them so rare they are 
but little known outside of the larger col- 
lections. 

Another famous French collector of 
Peonies, contemporary with Calot and 
Crousse, was M. Mechin, also an enthusi- 
astic amateur, whose grandson, M. A. Des- 
sert, of Chenonceaux, succeeds him, and 
is considered today the greatest living 
authority on Peonies. Among his most re- 
cent introductions may be found some of the 
most beautiful additions to the many fine 
varieties for which we are indebted to the 
French specialists. Recently a number of 
fine new varieties, which are yet but little 
known in this country, have been originated 
in France by Riviere, Paillet, Brochet and 
others. To these must be added the beauti- 
full varieties raised by James Kelway, of 
England, who began his work on the Peony 
in 1864, and twenty years later catalogued 
forty-one new varieties of his own raising. 


OTHER AMERICANS. 


Among those who have been most prom- 
inent in the introductions of new Peonies in 
America which equal those of the finest 
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French introductions, was John Richardson, 
of Dorchester, Mass. His varieties are all 
of unusual merit. Milton Hill and Pauj 
Fisher are among the best; Walter Faxon 
stands alone unapproached by any other 
Peony in its color, the nearest true deep 
pink; while Rubra Superba, crimson, and 
Grandiflora, soft shell-pink, still stand at the 
head, as the best and very latest of these 
colors to bloom. H. A. Terry, of Crescent, 
Iowa, early became interested in Peonies, 
and produced many varieties, the best prob- 
ably being Grover Cleveland, Etta, Emma, 
Princess Ellen, Euphemia and Stephanie. 

It was in Boston, in 1906, that I first met 
Mr. Hollis and saw his beautiful blooms on 
exhibition. I thought them fine then, and in 
my garden since they have not disappointed 
me. He was a genial, kindly gentleman, 
with means and leisure to devote his time to 
his favorites. I visited him in 1910 when his 
Peonies were in bloom. Although stricken 
then with a fatal illness, unable to walk 
alone, he sat in the little summer house 
overlooking his Peonies, happy in the sight 
of them, still able to talk with enthusiasm 
about his treasures and call them by name. 
Among his many fine ones are Paradise, 
Welcome Guest, Maude L. Richardson, Stand- 
ard Bearer, George Washington, Bunker Hill 
and Tragedie. Mention must zlso be made 
of his Japanese types, of which he raised a 
number which are distinct and fine. 


WESTERN WORKS. 


Mrs. Sarah A. Pleas, now living in Whit- 
tier, Cal., at the advanced age of over 83 years, 
is as actively interested in Peonies as when at 
her home in Spiceland, Ind., she raised and 
introduced Opal, Elwood Pleas and her now 
famous Jubilee, which carried off highest 
honors at the National Peony Show in Phila- 
delphia in 1917. A. M. Brand, of Faribault, 
Minn., for many years has been giving his 
attention to the raising of seedling Peonies. 
His varieties 2re now attracting a great deal 
of attention ; his Martha Bullock, best known, 
was one of the prominent features in the 
show in 1917. Among his many new ones 
I would mention Mary Brand, Richard Carvel 
and Frances Willard. E. J. Shaylor, of Wel- 
lesley Hills, is devoting his later years to rais- 
ing new varieties, and has already given us 
Georgiana Shaylor, Mary Woodbury Shaylor, 
Wilton Lockwood and a number of others 
which have received certificates of merit. 
We must not forget to mentior Cherry Hill, 
by Thurlow, of West Newbury, and Karl 
Rosenfield, by Rosenfield, of Omaha, Neb., as 
being two American varieties of exceptional 
merit. Some of you may remember the 
splendid exhibit of some fifty new unnamed 
seedlings made here in 1916 by Prof. A. P. 
Saunders, of Clinton, N. Y. You will want 
to keep an eye on his work, for possibly one 
of these days the long sought yellow Peony 
may appear in his garden, for he is after it, 
apparently on the right track, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if he succeeds. 


AN ENTHUSIAST’S PASTIME. 


It wil! be seen, therefore, that nearly all 
of our modern Peonies are of comparatively 
recent introduction, and I am greatly im- 
pressed by the fact that practically all of the 
fine Peonies we have today have come to us 
through that remarkable group in France, 
Calot, Crousse, Lemoine and Dessert, most 
of them having a family relationship, and 
the few enthusiasts in America, just men- 
tioned, who have taken up the growing of 
Peonies because they found it intensely fasci- 
nating ; for the Peony does not attract the 
commercial grower. In its propagation there 
is no easy, royal road to quick results. It 
takes from four to six years before -blooms 
may be had from seed, and if, perchance, 
one seedling in a thousand has sufficient 
merit and distinction to justify its introduc- 
tion as a new variety, it takes many more 
years to raise, by the slow process of divis- 
ion, sufficient stock to be able to offer it to 
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the trade. That is why the new varieties 
are so expensive ; unlike a new Rose or car- 
nation, which in a few months can be in- 
creased to an unlimited supply through cut- 
tings. It takes years to acquire a few plants 
from a Peony, and even today some of 
the old varieties are still scarce. 

The professional grower cannot afford to 
wait so long for results. So most of the 
work with the Peony has been done by those 
whose love for the flowers themselves, and 
the fascination of watching them grow, has 
been their chief incentive. Here is an ex- 
ample of your real Peony lover: Two or 
three years ago I visited your Mr. Fewkes, 
whom all us Peony people have come to re- 
gard in such high esteem. After we had 
enjoyed the P2onies in his garden we went 
inside, where in a vase he had three of the 
most wonderful blooms I have ever seen. 
They were Lemoine’s La Lorraine and Des- 
sert’s Thérese and Rosa Bonheur. As we 
stood admiring them he remarked, “Do you 
know? it almost seems to me as if it is worth 
a year of 2 man’s lifetime, just to be per- 
mitted to look upon a thing so beautiful !” 
Truly the Peony is an aristocrat. 


Single Peonies. 


People come to my patch, see a string 
of single Peonies down the row, “ How 
perfectly lovely!” run to examine, re- 
turn with long and disgusted faces. 
“They’re not pretty at all; they’re only 
single.” It seems to be contrary to the 
rules, especialiy with country people, 
to admit that a single flower can be 
pretty, but, you take my word for it, 
their first impression was the correct 
one. The single Peonies have dainty 
colors and are as large as the doubles, 
with vastly more grace. They stand 
up, they nod to the breeze, and their 
petals wave jauntily as those of the 
stupid doubles cannot. They do not 
pound themselves in the mud in a 
storm, nor drag the plant down out 
of shape. For decorating they are just 
as effective and better adapted. 

' The doubles have their good points, 


though. 
B. C. AUTEN. 


Fragrance in Wild Flowers. 


A new angle in the fragrant wild flower 


- situation has been developed by a note from 


Dr. A. F. Blakeslee in Science. He found 
two forms of garden verbena, one of which 
was fragrant to him and one of which was 
not. Happening to call the attention of an 
assistant to the flowers, the latter reported 
the odorless one fragrant and the fragant 
one without odor, so far as he was con- 
cerned. This led to further experiment 
with the result that out of a considerable 
number of people tested, some found one 
form fragrant and some the other. The 
subjects were tested blindfolded so that no 
color suggestion vitiated the results. If this 
condition is found to exist with regard to 
other flowers, we may have to have new 
tests to decide which flowers are fragrant 
and which are not. We have repeatedly 
suggested that all flowers may be fragrant 
to the insects that visit them and here, at 
least, we have evidence that even fragrant 
flowers may be odorless to noses that can 
distinguish fragrance in other forms. It is 
likely that those who can smell at a!! would 
not disagree in the case of such strongly 
scented flowers as pink azalea, wild crab, 
wild grape and arbutus, but in flowers re- 
puted to be only faintly fragrant, the ques- 
tion now arises, are they fragrant, or is our 
own nose at fault ?—American Botanist. 
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Cultural Hints on Hyacinths. 
By BeRTHA BERBERT HAMMOND. 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.| 


In reply to the queries in the June 
and July issues of the THE FLOWER 
GROWER, I venture to state that if one 
is possessed of a great fund of patience, 
Hyacinth bulbs of blooming size may 
be grown from seed. The Hyacinth 
seed, like that of the Peony, should be 
sown immediately after it has matured. 
In cold latitudes some protection 
should be given to the seed-bed during 
the severest weather, but this mulch 
should be removed early in the spring. 
To raise Hyacinth bulbs from seed is a 
very slow method of propagation as it 
requires from four to five years for the 
resulting bulblets to mature, and as 
blooming sized bulbs are quite inex- 
pensive, excepting as an interesting 
pastime, it is scarcely worth while for 


the average amateur to attempt the _ 


experiment. 

f Hyacinths of varying colors are 
grown together, the seeds from such 
plants may not come true, due to the 
cross-fertilization brought about by vis- 
iting insects or other causes. Expert 
Hyacinth growers usually obtain their 
bulblets for propagation by a method 
of skillfully cutting crosswise, espe- 
cially selected bulbs. When these cut 
bulbs are treated in the heated, glass- 
covered propagating house, clusters of 
bulblets form along the incisions. When 
of proper size, these bulblets are re- 
moved from the parent bulb and 
planted out until they become bloom- 
ing size bulbs. They are then har- 
vested and dried off as salable bulbs. 

When grown ina well-drained, sunny 
bed under the most favorable condi- 
tions, it is advisable to leave Hyacinth 
bulbs undisturbed in a permanent bed, 
uatil (because they are devoting their 
energy to the reproduction of bulblets) 
they become non-blooming. The new 
bulblets may then be reset. If Hy- 
acinths are planted in a shady, moist 
situation, in poorly drained, tenacious 
soil, the bulbs if left in the ground are 
liable to decay, particularly after a wet 
season. 

In sections where the climate in the 
late fall is fairly mild, Hyacinths may 
be started into growth too early, push- 
ing forth their flower buds that may be 
later injured by a cold wave. In locali- 
ties where such conditions are apt to 
prevail, it is safer to lift and dry off the 
bulbs as soon. as they have ripened and 
store them in paper bags in a cool, weil 
ventilated place, bedding them out late 
in the following autumn. On account 
of mild weather conditions, it is rather 
difficult to succeed with Hyacinths in 
the far south. 

In New York State, Hyacinths may 
be planted any time from late October 
until the end of December. If by any 
chance your shipment of bulbs arrives 
after the ground is frozen but before 
the new year, they may still be suc- 
cessfully planted on top of the frozen 
ground, if you are fortunate enough to 
have in reserve some unfrozen ground 
or can obtain some manageable soil 
from some sunny hillside. [ keep in 
the cellar some earth for just such 10 
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emergency. Place the bulbs in posi- 
tion on top of the soil, cover very 
firmly with about three or four inches 
of earth and add a generous top layer 
of stable litter which will not only pro- 
tect these bulbs from the effects of 
alternate freezing and thawing, but 
will assist in creating the conditions 
conducive to the making of good root 
growth. This litter unless very coarse 
need not necessarily be removed in the 
spring. 

Naturally, such late planted bulbs 
will not bloom as early as those planted 
previously, but they will bear as good 
flower spikes and extend the season 
of blooming. 


Flowers for the Sick. 


A wounded soldier, Whose leg was in 
a cast, suspended higher than his head, 
asked an acquaintance who visited him 
for a red Rose and when it was deliv- 
ered he requested that it be put in a 
slender glass vase and strapped to his 
leg that he might see the flower all the 
time. 

It has been brought out during the 
war that flowers in the sick wards 
lower the _ patient’s temperature, 
smooth out the creases between the 
eyes and hasten recovery, 

To all wounded soldiers flowers have 
a deep significance. The expressions 
on the faces of the wounded soldiers 
when they receive a Carnation or a 
Rose are such that their emotion can- 
not be put into words. 

Sending flowers to the sick is not 
merely sentiment, but a very practical 
expression of love and respect and also 
a very practical way of helping the 
sick one recover. 


The Oleander. 


Among the many classes of plants whose 
merits are totally overlooked at the present 
day must be included the Oleander, of which 
there are several varieties in cultivation, 
but, except occasionally in some old-fash- 
ioned garden, none of them are ever met 
with; and though to a limited extent kept 
in stock by a few of our nurserymen, there 
is really no demand whatever for them. 
Notwithstanding this, the Oleander is a 
really beautiful shrub, that will flower year 
after year with but little attention. Grown in 
pots or tubs, it may be wintered in the 
greenhouse or conservatory, and during the 
summer can be placed out of doors in a 
sunny spot. Such conditions are favorable 
to the production of blossoms, which ex- 
pand about July, the plant then being par- 
ticularly attractive. When in flower they 
may be allowed to remain cut of doors or re- 
moved to the conservatory if they are needed 
at that period. A loose, opengrowing shrub 
it naturally is and any attempt to alter its 
character in this respect will only end in 
failure. If a specimen is cut back, at least 
one year’s crop of blossom will be sacrificed. 
The cultural requirements of the Oleader 
are in no way exacting, for cuttings strike 
root very readily either in soil, sand or water 
if they are kept close for a little while, and 
they grow away freely in any ordinary pot- 
ting compost. In commencing with young 


plants the tendency to run up tall and naked 
should be particularly borne in mind, and to 
obviate this they must be freely stopped 
during their earlier stages, as in this way 
the foundation of an effective specimen is 
laid.—Gardening Illustrated. 
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American Gladiolus Society. 


Annual Exhibition at Detroit, Aug. 19th to 21st. 


INCE our good friend, Frank S. 

Morton, passed to his great re- 

ward, we have been unable to 

induce any of our friends to at- 
tempt to cover a description and give 
their impressions of the annual flower 
show of the American. Gladiolus So- 
ciety. We suppose that our readers 
expect something along this line from 
the editor, and we will do the best we 
can to give our impressions of the De- 
troit show. 

It should be noted in our September 
issue a fuil report of the annual meet- 
ing together with President’s and Sec- 
retary’s reports was given, and also a 
complete list of winners and winning 
varieties in the Open to All Classes. 
We are not able to give a list of win- 
ning varieties in the Non-Commercial 
Classes which are reported in this 
issue as we did not have the time to 
go over the entire exhibit. 

The first and foremost impression of 
the Detroit show was one of hard work. 
If any of our Gladiolus friends have 
any doubt on this subject, let them 
ship 1400 spikes of Gladioli, aggregat- 
ing over one hundred varieties and 
stage them in 66 classes. The editor 
did this with the assistance of his 
youngest son. How then can the im- 
pressions of the editor be very valuable 
in connection with the Detroit siiow 
’ when hard work was the chief feature 
of his experience ? 

The show was held in connection 
with the Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists, and 
as Detroit is overcrowded everywhere, 
they were obliged to be satisfied with 
the Arcadia Auditorium as their annual 
meeting place. The S. A. F. @ O. H. 
gave the gallery on both sides of the 
hall to the American Gladiolus Society 
for the staging of bloom in connection 
with their annual flower show. This 
gallery was not only inadequate in 
size, but miserably lighted, and the 
arrangements of tables inconvenient. 
We might here suggest that Detroit as 
a convention town is a thing of the 
past so far as we are concern Years 
ago Detroit was one of the best con- 
vention towns of the United States, 
but it is one of the worst now because 
of the terrible congestion and over- 
crowding resulting from pressure of a 
metropolitan business in a compar- 
atively small city. 

Before the show we were under the 
impression that Detroit would be one 
of the best possible places for a flower 
show, but the attendance, aside from 
our friends the florists from all over 
the United States attending the S. A. 
F. & O. H. meeting, was small. There 
are doubtless hundreds of flower lovers 
in the city of Detroit and vicinity to 
whom the Gladiolus show would have 
been a feast, but they were not in evi- 
dence, whether the fault was in not 
properly advertising the floral display 
or because people during the month of 
August are at summer resorts, or be- 


cause they are too busy making money 
in the automobile business or other- 
wise, we do not know. But the at- 
tendance of flower growing enthusiasts 
aside from the professional florists was 
not what it should have been. We 
have always thought that the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society’s shows were 
never adequately advertised by local 
newspapers. We suppose they expect 
that such shows should be advertised 
only in a paid for way and not as a 
matter of news. 

The display of Giadiolus bloom at 
the Detroit show was excellent every- 
thing considered, and while not as 
great in quantity assome of the former 
shows of the Society, yet the quality of 
bloom was good and the representa- 
tions of — class varieties the very 
best probably that had ever been col- 
lected together in one show. Bad 
weather conditions in the middle west 
ener many growers from sending 

loom to the show. 

The display of new varieties and 
seedlings was especially a prominent 
feature of the show and the Joe Cole- 
man seedlings especially were worthy 
of mention. He won not only the 
American Gladiolus Society medal for 
best seedling Gladiolus, but also with 
his own seedlings won first prize in the 
regular classes for best twelve varie- 
ties, three spikes each; and in the class 
for best twelve varieties, one spike 
each. Such a thing has not been ac- 
complished before so far as we are 
aware. “Joe” certainly has some fine 
seedlings which will doubtless be heard 
from later. 

H. E. Meader came all the way from 
Dover, N. H., and won a number of 
prizes and Honorable Mention. It 
surely shows good sportsmanship when 
a man carries bloom eight hundred 
miles or more to a flower show. His 
display of Lilywhite was awarded Hon- 
orable Mention. 

B. Hammond Tracy won the Mrs. 
Francis King prize for the best and 
most artistically arranged basket of 
fifty spikes of Gladioli, and also the 
Betscher prize for finest basket of 
Primulinus Hybrids. 

The United Bulb Co., Mount Clem- 
ens, Mich., had a fine display of the 
Vos named varieties and these were 
well displayed in a prominent section 
of the exhibit. They were in charge 
of Th. deGroot and P. Vos. They won 
the big prize in Class 1, best twenty 
varieties three spikes each. 

The big prize of the show, the Bur- 
— Cup, was won by the National 

ulb Farms, Inc., Benton Harbor, 


Mich., for the oy and best display. 


They showed a large number of the 
best new varieties and novelties. 

The Grullemans Co. display of Prim- 
ulinus Hybrid named varieties was 
one of the features of the show, and 
ja, were awarded Honorable Mention 

or it. 


J. F. Munsell, Ashtabula, Ohio, se- 
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cured Honorable Mentio1i on his white 
seedling No. 1. Mr. Munsell’s seed- 
ling, Ashtabula, was a prominent fea- 
ture of his display. Ashtabula is cer- 
tainly a fine thing. 

Mrs. Austin brought w*th her a vase 
of Evelyn Kirtland whick. was awarded 
Honorable Mention. 

Jelle Roos, Milton, Mass., had a 
beautiful display of the varieties, Mrs. 
Dr. Norton and Mary Fennell, for 
which he was awarded Honorable Men- 
tion. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, had 
a fine display on the main floor of the 
hall. The Vaughan special varieties 
were in evidence and they were awarded 
Honorable Mention. 

The Pittsburg Cut Flower Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa., were awarded Honor- 
able Mention for fine trade display. 

In the Non-commercial classes there 
were only two competitors, the St. 
Thomas Horticultural Society and the 
editor. Dr. F. E. Bennett, in charge of 
the St. Thomas exhibition, arrived late 
with his flowers, and not having time 
to enter in the various classes, he only 
entered in competiticn in two classes, 
one for the Michell Medals, and for 
the Garden Magazine Achievement 
Medal. He secured the award for the 
Garden Magazine Medal and the second 
award for the Michell Medals. Dr. 
Bennett could doubtless have competed 
successfully in a number of the classes 
in which the editor was the only con- 
testant had he properly arranged his 
stock for entering in the different 
classes as listed. 

Candidly we dislike the idea of win- 
ning first prize in a class where there 
is no competition and we are much 
more satisfied to win first prize in com- 
petition with several different entries. 

There should be more entries at the 
annual flower show of the American 
Gladiolus Society. Prizes simply went 
begging at the Detroit show, and there 
was no excuse for it. The Non-com- 


‘mercial flower growers show mighty 


poor sportsmanship in our opinion. We 
hope that Dr. Bennett will do much 
better at the next A. G. S. show and 
enter all the classes that he can fur- 
nish stock to fill, and, if we are alive 
and well, we promise him the best com- 
petition that we are abletostage. The 
educational value of the exhibiting of 
flowers at the annual A. G. S. flower 
show cannot be over-estimated. In no 
other way can the amateur grower 
know what he is doing as compared 
with other growers and besides, the 
prize list should be an attraction and 
the possibility of winning prizes ought 
to be sufficient inducement to attract 
entries from growers within reasonable 
shipping distance. 
he work of C. R. Hinkle as chair- 
man of the Exhibition Committee 
should not be passed without com- 
mendation. Mr. Hinkle worked faith- 
fully to secure the best possible stag- 
ing of flowers under difficult condi- 
tions, and without his help the show 
would not have been the success that 
it was. 
The judging was in capable hands, 
the awards in the Open Classes being 
made by Dr. Frank E. Bennett, St. 
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Thomas, Ont.; Mrs. A. H. Austin, Way- 
land, O., and Jelle Roos, Milton, Mass. 4 
and fer the Non-commercial Classes, 
J. F. Munsell, Ashtabula, O.; Profes- 
sor C. A. Hottes, Columbus, O., and C. 
Zeestraten, Bemus Point, N. Y. 

Winners in the Open to All Classes 
were given in the September issue. 
Following are the winners in Non-Com- 
mercial Classes : 


Non-COMMERCIAL GROWERS. 


No. 51—Collection 10 named varieties, 3 spikes 
cock. First, $10.00; second, $5.0). First won a 
adison Cooper with White , Charlemagne, M: 
FPeud , Fair Fain, Schwaisen, Pink berfec 
tion, Myrtle, Europa, Mrs. Dr. Norten, Purple Glory 
No. ro ikes, White, one variety named. First, 
$5. second, $2.50. First won by Madison Cooper 
with ——_— 


53—Si ik Yellow, one variety named 
Fst gor 4.” $2.50. First won by Madison 
Cooper with Schwabden. 


-_. ikes, 7 Fy Blush, 
No. ix = Ba $2.50. 


th Mrs. 1 br. Norton. 
Crimsen_ or Hed. one variety 
; second, $2.50. Second won by 
orth Crimson Glow 
No. 56—Six spikes, Blue, ietee or Lavender, one 
pag named. : . First won 


one variety 
First won by 


irst, 
Cooper with Anna Eberius. 
No. 57—Six ikes, any other, a" one variety 
pened. First, $5.00; n First won by 
ge age 
White, one variety named. 
Fie, So: Fee on Ee 00 First won by Madison 
Cooper with 
No. 59—Three spikes, Yellow, one variety named. 
First, $3.00; second, $2.00. First won by Madison 
Cooper wi with Schwaben. 


one variety 


No. 69—Th ikes, Pink or Blush, 
. rhe $3.00; 00. First won by 


named. First, $3.00; second, $2.0 
Madison Cooper with Pink Perfection. 
No. 61—Three a Ce Crimson or Red, one variety. 
comel. First, $3. second, $2.00, First won 
adison Cocper with Negerfurst. 
-— 62—Three spikes, Blue, Purple or Lavender, 
one variety en First, $3 $2.00. 
Second won by Madison Cooper with Mary Fennell. 
No. 63—Three spikes, any other color, one variety 
named. First, $3.00; second, $2.00. First won by 
Madison Cooper with Loveliness 
No. 64—Best exhibit of at least 15 varieties correctly 
named, 3  — each. American Gladiolus Seco ‘s 
medals. First, Silver Medal; second, Bronze Medal 
First won by Madison Cooper. 
exhibit of new varieties 


No. 65—Best and | 
introduced in 1917 1918, at least 10 vi varieties, 1 
e each, named. American Gladiolus Society's 
edals. First, Silver Medal. Second, Bronze Medal. 
a F. Fairbanks, Boston, Mass. 


No. 66— vase 10 spikes Pink, one variety. 
Fivet, 94.08; y second, $2.50; third, $1.50. First won by 





"ae oF 67.—Best vase 10 spikes Red or Crimson, on 
variety. First, $4.00; second, $2.50; third, $1.50 First 
won by Madison Cooper. 

No. of de vase 10 spikes Yellow, one variety. 
jw hy Tee , $2.50; third, $1.50. First won by 


No. 69—Best vase 10 spikes White, one variety. 
First, $4.00; second, $2.50; third, $1.00. First won by 
Madison Cooper. 

——_ ae bd 10 spikes Blue, Purple or ry 


First, ;__ second, 
nee "3150, First wa by Y tdadison Cooper. 
No. 71—Best vase 10 spikes other color, one 
variety. First, ae: second, $2.50; third, $1.50. 
adison Cooper. 


T. A. Havemeyer. New York, N.Y. 

No. a vase 10 spikes Primulinus Hybrids, 
Orange. First, $5.00; second, $3.00. First wom by 
Madison Coane: 

No. 73—Best vase 10 spikes Primulinus Hybrids, 
Yellow. First, $5.00; second, $3.00. First won by 
Madison Cooper. 


No. 73--Best vase 10 spikes Primulinus Hybrids, 
any other colors. First, $5.00; second, $3.00. First 
won by Madison Cooper. 

C. S. Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 


No. eee 10 spikes America. First, $4.00; 


No. 75— ; 75—Best vase 10 spikes Mrs. Frank Pendleton. 
First, $4.00: second, $2.00. 

No. 76—Best vase 10 spikes Baron Joseph Huiot. 
First, $4.00; second, $2.00. 

No. 77—Best vase 10 spikes, Niagara. First, $4.00; 
second, $2.00. 


H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H. 
No. 78—Offers stock to the values named as fol- 
lows: Best6 spikes Myrtle, Ist prize, $5.00; 2nd prize, 
$2.50. First won by Madison Cooper. 
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W. E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 
No. 79-—Best 12 spikes, Mrs. W. E. Fryer. 
prize, 50 bulbs of that variety. 
Rag: F. Michell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
o. 80—Largest and best display. First prize, 
Michell silver medal. Second prize, Michell bronze 


medal. First won by Madison Cooper. Second won 
by St. Thomas Horticultural Society. 


W. E. Kirchhoff Co., Pembroke, N. Y. 


No. 81—Best 3 spikes General Pershing. First prize, 
$10.00 ; Second prize, $5.00. 


Jelle Roos, Milton, Mass. 


First 


No. 82—Best 6 spikes Mrs. Dr. Norton. First, 
Silver Cup; second, Silver Medal; third, Bronze 
Medal. First won by Madison Cooper. 


No. 83—Best 12 spikes Mary Fennell. First, Silver 
Cup; second, Silver Medal; third, Bronze Medal. 
First won by Madison Cooper. 

Joe Coleman, Cleveland Road, Ravenna, O. 

No. 84—Best 6 vases, 6 varieties, one spike each, 
Bisave First color, Blue, Purpie, vender or 

auve. First prize, $3. 00 ; second prize, $2.00. First 
won by Madison Cooper. 

Carter’s Tested Seeds, Boston, Mass. 


No. 8—Best vase 25 spikes Primulinus Hybrids, $10. 
First won by Madison per. 


A. H. Austin Co., Wayland, Ohio. 
No. 86—Best 10 named varieties, 1 spike each. 


First, $5.00; second, $3.00; third, $2.00. First won by 
Madison Cooper. 


C. Betscher, Dover, Ohio. 


No. 87—Best 6 spikes Red variety. First prize, one 
Peony, F. E. Willard. value $10; second prize, 10 bulbs 
Gladiolus Crimson Glow ; third prize, 5 bulbs, Crimson 
Glow. First won by Madison ooper. 

No. 88—Best 6 spikes White variety. First prize, 
one Peony, Chestine Gowdy, value $10; second prize, 
10 bulbs Crimson Glow ; third prize, 5 bulbs Crimson 
Glow. First won by Madison ooper. 

No. 89—Best 6 spikes Pink. First 18 ba one Peony, 
Prim, value $10; second — Crimson 
Glow ; third prize, 5 bulbs 


No. 90—Best 6 spikes Yellow. 
low, _value $10; second prize, 10 
; third prize, 5 bulbs Crimson 
Glow. First woa ty Madison Cooper. 


No. 91—Best 6 spikes Crimson Glow. First prize, 
$10; ,2nd ize, $7.50; 3rd prize, $5. First won by 
Mad f= 


‘Soon prize, one 


J. F. Munsell, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


No. 92—Best 6 vases, 6 varieties, one spike each, 
predominating color, Red or Pink. First prize, $3 ; 
second prize, $2. First won by Madison Cooper. 


G. D. Black, Albert Lea, Minn. 


No. 93—Offers stock of Blackhawk, Jumbo or Sum- 
mer to the values named below : 

Best collection 10 named varieties, 3 spikes each. 
First prize, $5; second prize, $3; third prize, $2. 


Arthur Cowee, Berlin, N. Y. 
No. 94—For largest and best display of Primulinus 
Hybrids. Offers 200 extra Primulinus Hybrids valued 
at $30. First won by Madison Cooper. 


Garden Magazine, Garden City, N. Y. 


No. 95—The Garden Magazine Achievement Medal 
for the finest quality of bloom in the non-commercial 
classes. Exhibitors showing less than 25 spikes not 
to be considered. Won by St. Thomas Horticultural 
Society. 

THE FLOWER ‘7ROWER, Calcium, N. Y. 

No. 96—For the best display of Gladioli consisting 
of not less than 10 spikes nor more than spikes. 
Not more than 3 spixes of any one variety. No pref- 
erence to be given to named varieties. First prize, a 
life subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER: second 

e, a five year subscription to THE FLOWER 
3: third prize, a two-year subscription to 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 

Offers in each of the following Gomme bulbs to value 

of the prizes set forth for each class : 
Ist 2nd 

No. 97—$3 $2—Best 3 spikes Myrtle. First won by 
Madison Cooper. 

2—Best 3 spikes Purple Glory. First 

won by Madison Cooper. 


No. 98— 3 


No. 99—3 2—Best 3 spikes Mrs. F. Pendleton. 
First won by Madison Cooper. 

No. 100— 3 2—Best 3 spikes Alice Tiplady. First 
won by Madison Cooper. 

No. 101I— 3 2—Best3s ey Lilywhite. First won 
by Madison Cooper. 

No. 1022—3 2—Best 3 spikes Kunderd’s Glory. 

No. 103— 3 2—Best 3 spikes Pride of Goshen. 

No. 104— 3 2—Best3 spikes Mrs. A. E. Kunderd. 

No. 15—3 2—Best 3 7 Rose Glory. First 
won by Madison Cooper. 

No. 1066— 3 2-—Best 3 spikes Youell’s Favorite. 


No. 107—-First prize, Gold Medal; second prize, 
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Silver Medal; third prize, Bronze Medal. Largest 
and finest collection of Kunderd varieties. Quality 
of bloom to determine award in case of collections of 


about the same size. 


Feeding Plants in Pots. 

The judicious feeding with liquid ma- 
nures and chemical fertilizers is of the 
highest importance during the whole of the 
growing period with all plants in pots. But 
it must be done in an intelligent way or 
considerably more harm than good will re- 
sult. Never feed a newly-potted plant, or 
those that have not filled with roots, and, 
again, take care never to exceed the strength 
advised by the makers of artificial fertilizers ; 
weak and often should be the rule. 

Avoid using liquid manure when the soil 
is dry; water with plain water first until 
the whole of the soil is damp through, then 
give a little of the liquid manure. To use it 
for watering in the ordinary way is both in- 
jurious and wasteful—injurious because it 
burns the roots, and wasteful because so 
much runs away through the drainage holes. 

Variation of food is mast beneficial, and 
as wide a change as possibile should be af- 
forded, say, thus: soot water, liquid natural 
manure, then some good artificial, with, of 
course, plain water between each. It is a 
mistake to suppose that all classes of plants 
absorb nutriment equally readily. A few 
are better without it altogether, cacti and 
cyclamens being notable exampies in this 
respect. Begonias, on the other hand, are 
gross feeders and will take a large amount. 

With more delicate rooted subjects and 
annuals like schinzanthus, a weaker appli- 
cation should be employed, as the roots 
easily burn, particularly with chemicals. 
As to how often liquid manures should be 
applied, we must be guided by the plant's ca- 
pacity for absorbing ; it is useless to overdo 
it, as it merely remains in the soil and 
causes it to become sticky and sour, the 
plants speedily lose foliage and fade. 

Those subjects which flower all at once, 
so to speak, must not be fed after the color 
shows, but those which continue to throw 
up blooms in succession must be kept doing. 
Ferns and most foliage plants are best con- 
fined to soot water and nitrate of soda, 
quarter of an ounce to a gallon of water, 
but care must be taken not to use this 
oftener than once a week, and that none is 
spilled over the leaves. These work won- 
ders with adiantums, especially resulting in 
luxuriant, dark green fronds in wonderful 
profusion. It is preferable to use all arti- 
ficials in solution, rather than sprinkle the 
dry powder over the surface and water in; 
but either may be successful if care be taken, 
though the liquid is safest, especially with 
tender rocting plants.—Canadian Florist. 


We Shall Not Sleep. 


By Lt. Cot. Dr. Joun McCrae of Montreal, Canada. 
In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the Crosses, row on row 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks still bravely singing fly 
Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 
We are the dead 
Short days ago we lived, 

Felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, 
And now we lie in Flanders fields. 
Take up our quarrel with the foe 
To yeu from falling hands we throw 
The Torch be yours to hold it high; 
If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep, though 

poppies grow in Flanders fields. 


NotTe.—While THe FLOWER GROWER has never 
been strong for poetry, yet as the McCrae lyric is 
doubtless tthe greatest piece of patriotic expression 
which the war has produced, znd as it perpetuates 
the memory of the heroes of the world war in con- 
nection with the poppies of Fianders fields, we are 
pleased to make it a part of our files. 
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Defining Double Flowers. 


WILLARD N. CLUTE in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


HE AVERAGE cultivator of flowers 

commonly places a greater value upon 

those which are double than upon the 
ordinary kinds. It is difficult to understand 
the reason for this for, judged by any con- 
ceivable standard, the specimens fancied are 
often far less attractive than the others. 
The stardard seems to be some brush-like 
or pin-cushion effect and the nearer the 
specimen approaches this, the more it is 
admired. And yet, even here, there is a 
choice of taste, for many admire the Chrys- 
anthemum who pass the dandelion, formed 
on the same plan, without a thought. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the 

admirer of double flowers could correctly 
define what a double flower is, or at least 
could distinguish such at sight. Certainly 
one would mot considér a mere increase in 
size of the floral parts as a case of doubling 
and yet a considerable group of flowers are 
double in this sense only. An examination 
of any composite reputed to be double— 
Asters, Sunflowers, Daisies, Dahlias, Chrys- 
authemums and the like—will show that the 
doubling is here due merely to an increase 
in size. It will be remembered that the Com- 
posites naturally divide into two groups, one 
in which the flowers are all ligulate, like the 
dandelion, and one on which the outer circle 
of flowers only are ligulate while those in 
the center or disk are shorter and less con- 
spicuous. When a composite is double, 
therefore, the disk flowers take on the form 
of the ray flowers. The dandelion is habitu- 
ally im this condition, the Sunflower and 
its kind very frequently become so. But if 
double means to increase in number, there 
are no double composites for none of the 
parts increase in number. 
. There are, of course, no completely double 
flowers in nature, and though we may oc- 
casionally find double flowers in almost any 
wild plant, there are very few species that 
show a tendency toward regular doubling in 
normal flowers. All the showy double flow- 
ers of the gardener have been bred up from 
chance specimens that have appeared among 
flowers of the ordinary kind. Among the 
few species of flowers that indicate slight 
dowbling in the wild state we may name the 
blood-root, hepatica, anemone, calycanthus, 
and magnolia. These commonly have more 
sepals or petals than the number we nor- 
maily associate with dicotyledon flowers. In 
most of these it is the sepals that are multi- 
plied, but in the Water Lily it is the petals 
and in the Cactus it is both sepals and petals 
that are thus increased in number. lt may 
be noted that nearly all the examples given 
are from low types of plants. Such torms 
are especially numerous in the buttercup, 
poppy, and allied families, and the multi- 
plicity of parts with them is regarded as a 
survival from still more primitive ancestors 
in which the typical dicot type with regular 
4-parted or 5-parted flowers has not yet be- 
come firmly established. If these flowers 
never have had fewer parts, we can scarcely 
call even them indications of doubling, how- 
ever. 

in the truly double flowers of the gardener 
we find one or more of the floral parts in- 
creased in number. Usually this increase is 
found in the petals, not because these are 
the organs most likely to vary, but because 
they are the ones the gardener most 
fancies. The doubling may extend to the 
sepals or even the bracts near the flower. 
One form of Carnation is called the wheat- 
ear because there are numerous duplications 
of the bracts that subtend the flower which 
make it look like a head of wheat. In sym- 
petalous flowers the doubling may consist of 
one corolla within another while in poly- 







petalous flowers there may be an increase in 
the petals, the number of. the latter often 
reaching a hundred or more. It is but 
natural that the petals should most readily 
show an increase in number since they are 
regarded as having originally been derived 
from stamens and we may suppose the 
power to make more stamens into petals has 
not been entirely lost. This is not the only 
way, however, in which a greater number of 
petals have been produced. Often the group 
of cells that is destined to form a petal split 
into several parts before the growth is car- 
ried very far and several petals, instead of 
one results. This sort of doubling is most 
common in flowers in which the number of 
stamens is not large enough to produce 
them, 

Considering the double flower from the 
standpoint of beauty, it may. be noted that 
not all flowers are enhanced in beauty by 
doubling. It takes but a little thought to 
show that some flowers please us by their 
color while others produce the same effect 
by their shape, and still others by a combi- 
nation of the two. Some flowers are indi- 
vidually too small to attract attention and 
are pleasing only in mass on account of 
their color. The flowers of orchids, on the 
other hand, especially the tropical Lady- 
Slippers though large, are often dull greenish 
or of other quiet colors and here it is chiefly 
the odd shapes that attract. Sweet Peas, 
Columbines, Bleeding Hearts and the like, 
please quite as much by their shape as by 
their color. It is clear, therefore, that some 
flowers can be doubled without loss of 
beauty while others doubling would have the 
opposite effect. One can scarcely imagine 
how doubling a Pansy or Iris would increase 
its attractiveness. On the other hand, mere 
saucershaped flowers may have a certain 
— beauty given them by a multiplication 
of the 

In a completely double flower, that is, one 
in which all the essential organs have turned 
to showy petal-like parts, there can, of course, 
be no seed produced. . If the plant that bears 
such happens to be a perennial, it may be mul- 
tiplied by budding, grafting, division, and the 
like but if it happens to be an annual or bi- 
ennial herb the case is quite different. In 
some cases it happens that the pistils are 
normal and capable of forming seeds if pol- 
linated. Even if pollen from flowers that 
are not wholly double is used, the race can 
be kept up. When pollination does not oc- 
cur the seed for a new crop must come from 
the specimens that are not wholly double. 
In flowers expected to be entirely double, 
there are usually some specimens that set a 
few seeds and these seeds commonly pro- 
duce more nearly double flowers when 
planted and thus the supply is assured. The 
fact that double flowers produce very few 
seeds accounts for the high price of the 
seeds of the best varieties. 


Owing to illness the continuation of 
the Henry C. Eckert series of articles 
entitled “Fifty Years Acquaintance with 
the Gladiolus,” does not appear in this 
issue, but Mr. Eckert writes us that he 
is getting better and expects to con- 
tinue the series in the November issue 
and conclude it with the December 
issue. 


We learn that there have been made 
many sales of flower stocks of various 
kinds for fall and spring delivery. In- 
dications are for higher prices before 
another planting season. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 












I believe it was Seneca who observed: 
“ We are always complaining that our 
days are few, and acting as though 


there would be no end of them.” What 
beautiful homes, what beautiful neigh- 
borhoods, what a beautiful country 
America could be in a few short years 
if one-half the time that is idled away 
or spent in useless and sometimes 
harmful occupations were devoted to 
“ fixing things up.” 





As one drives through the country it 
is easy to judge the character of the 
dwellers in the farmhouses by the out- 
ward appearances of the home grounds. 
A clean kitchen and a tidy parlor will 
almost invariably be refiected in the 
front yard. 





If you have naturally inherited a 
vigorous constitution, you doubtless 
owe it toa grandfather who tilled his 
own land, and a grandmother who did 
her own housework, and handed down 
to you the fruits of their abor. If you 
do not have good health, an interest in 
flowers and garden experience in grow- 
ing them, will probably do more to 
endow you with physical vigor than a 
peck of doctor’s pills or shelves full of 
patent medicines. 





Any money in flowers? Well, when 
one goes to the flower shop to pur- 
chase some, he is somewhat impressed 
with the belief that there is. And yet 
there are florists who fail in their busi- 
ness. As in every other branch of 
trade, there is money in flower grow- 
ing and flower selling for the man who 
is capable and enthusiastically inter- 
ested. 





Yes, as Joe Coleman sums it up so 
tersely, ““There’s a pot af gold at the 
end of the rainbow.” But there’s a 
long journey ahead and a good job of 
digging for the man who goes after it. 





I recently dropped into the private 
office of a florist and heard him recite 
his tale of woe—the old, old story of 
increasing expenses and decreasing 
sales. Lying all around I observed 
numerous unopened copies of one of 
the leading trade papers devoted to his 
business, and I could easily understand 
why he was complaining. Those un- 
opened wrappers gave silent testimony 
of the fact that he lacked the interest 
and enthusiasm necessary’ for a suc- 
cessful business career. 





Don’t forget that today is the tomor- 
row for which you put off that little 
job of fixing up that you should have 
done yesterday. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Bound volume No. 5 THE FLOWER 
GROWER is ready for delivery, price 
$1.75 postage prepaid. The very com- 
plete index makes it useful for refer- 
ence purposes. 
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[This department of THE FLOWER GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will 
have careful attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not 


for publication. ]}—EDITOR. 





Suggestions for Planting 
and Cultivating Gladioli. 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I notice your reply in an old issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER advising an inquirer to 
plant full size Gladiolus corms as close as 
two inches in row and in double rows. 
I will need more space this year as I am ex- 
pecting to increase my plantings. I want to 
confirm my understanding of your advice as 
above, and ask if your constant experience 
justifies placing corms so close together? 
I have been planting four inches apart, but 
if they will do as well two inches apart, I 
will help myself to this additional planting 
room. 

Have also been taught by experience to 
avoid double rows as in the narrow space 
between the rows it is difficult to prevent 
weeds from growing up. How do you man- 
age that or have you ground that does not 
produce many weeds? 

I have been growing for blooms, but it 
seems to me that comparatively few cormels 
are produced especially of those varieties 
which are not heavy producers. Dogrowers 
who raise bulbs for market sell the flowers 


as well? 
W. G.N. 

Answer:—Gladiolus corms can be 
planted to good advantage as close as 
two inches in the row and in double 
rows. We plant in a trench madewith 
ahand hoe. We start the trench with 
a wheel hoe run alongside of a planting 
line stretched tightly so as to givea 
straight row. After throwing out all 
the soil that can be conveniently 
thrown out with the wheel hoe, we use 
an ordinary hand hoe which makes a 
finished flat-bottom trench about six 
inches wide and five inches to six inches 
deep. The trench should not be less 
than five inches deep for first size corms 
and six inches is preferable in light soil. 
A flat bottom trench of this kind makes 
the double row system a very prac- 
ticable one and makes deep planting 
comparatively easy. 

Close planting in a double row neces- 
sarily means that the ground shouid 
be rich in fertility. If there is any 
question about the fertility of the 

ound, wider spacing is desirable. 

lose planting, of course, will not give 
as good results in size of bloom nor in 
increase in size of corms and number 
of cormels as the wider spacing, but 
when one has his soil well built up in 
fertility and good results can be had 
with the close planting, why use the 
wider scheme of planting, meaning 
more labor, more territory to work 
over and greater loss of space? 

The double rows are somewhat diffi- 
cult to cultivate between, but a rather 


large part of the cultivation is done 
anyway before the sprouts get above 
the ground. After the plants are sev- 
eral inches high, the space between the 
double row can be cultivated with a 
narrow hand tool or a cut-down garden 
rake, and the work can be done ina 
very short time. I use a sort of a claw 
with five teeth mounted on a broom 
handle and it works well. It is not 
practicable, of course, to cultivate be- 
tween the double rows after the stalks 
get to be eighteen inches or two feet in 

eight, and itis really not necessary to 
do so as weed s have mostly ger- 
minated by that time, and cultivation 


_ between the rows is all that is neces- 


Raking over the ground two or three 
times or more after planting, with an 
ordinary garden rake before the Gladi- 
olus sprouts begin to show above 
ground will kill many weeds and does 
more good than three times the work 
later on after the weeds get well es- 
tablished. 

Yes, people who grow bulbs for 
market also sell the cut flowers and 
they may be considered a by-product 
in this case, and when the spikes are 
cut for market it does not weaken the 
bulb in the least, providing the corms 
are planted early, and sufficient grow- 
ing season follows the cutting of the 
flower ike. It is understood, of 
course, that when cutting the flower 
spike very little foliage should be cut 
with the spike, and at least four good 
leaves must be left on the plant to ma- 


ture the corm. 
MADISON COOPER. 


Planting and Caring 
for Darwin Tulips. 
To THE EpiTor :— 


I would like some advice in regard to 
Tulips. I have some of the Darwins that 
have bloomed two seasons. After they were 
through blooming last spring I dug them up 
and they have lain on the floor of the corn 
crib since. How should they be treated from 
now on? Simply cut off the tops, divide 
them, and put them in the ground again? 
If so, when should they be set out ? 

When I got them originally it was very 
late in the fall or the beginning of winter and 
I covered the ground with manure to keep it 
from freezing and then set them out. I am 
only an amateur trying to raise a few flow- 
ers for our own gratification or a few friends 
or to decorate the church “on a Sunday.” 


(Western New York.) F. G. 


Answer :—To secure the best results 
in New York State, Tulips should be 
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mene out /ate in October or during 

ovember. Set the bulbs about 4 inches 
déep in well prepared porous soil, firm- 
ing the bed and covering with a layer 
of stable litter which may be removed 
in the spring if it interferes with the 
growth of the plants. 

When planted in a sunny, sandy, 
well drained bed, Darwin Tulips, which 
are more satisfactory than many 
of the earlier blooming varieties, may 
be left in the ground several years 
without being disturbed. Resetting is 
necessary when, after 3 or 4 years 
of favorable growth, the bulbs become 
crowded. They may then be carefully 
lifted and planted four or five inches 
apart. The best time to do this is dur- 
ing June, or if preferred the bulbs may 
be dried aff and stored in paper bags 
in a dry, cool place and replanted in 
the auturnn. 

Tulips are never at their best if 
planted in a very shady, moist place 
and if left in the ground in such a 
situation the bulbs are apt to rot, par- 
ticularly after a rainy spring. Where 
a favorabile location cannot be supplied 
the bulbs should be lifted after the 
foliage has ripened and the bulbs have 
had ample time to mature, and stored 
in paper bags, as above suggested until 
planting time. 


PERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 


Orchids in the Garden. 


In shady, damp places ferns are about the 
only plants that will thrive and interesting, 
permanent beds can be made of the hardy 
sorts. A few native orchids, however, will 
produce am unusual bed in this situation, so 
difficult to handle successfully. 

If the sail is heavy, it will be necessary to 
make it more open by working in sand, if 
orchids are to be grown. Peat or soil from 
—- is better than sand, if it is to be 


When the bed has been prepared plant 
Lady Slippers, as these enjoy shade and 
moisture. All the following are good: 

Cypripedium spectabile, leaves six to eight 
inches long, bearing large white flowers; 
shaded delicate rose, with globular lip of 
rosy carmine, flowering in July. It is com- 
mon in bogs and rich, low woods. It is 
easily multiplied by means of divisions. 

Cypripedium acaule is another beautiful 
native orchid, to be found growing in moist 
or sandy ground, usually in the shade of 
evergreens. The large handsome flowers 
ere of a delicate soft rose. C. candidum 
grows in the Western States in bogs and on 
low prairies. The white flowers are not 
large but pretty. C. pubescensisthe brownish 
purple and yellow lady’s slipper, found grow- 
ing in low woods and bogs, flowering in the 
early summer. C. parviflorum has smaller 
flowers than pubescens, though the yellow 
and brown fiowers are somewhat fragrant. 

Then there is the orchis spectabilis with 
glossy leaves, three to five inches long, grow- 
ing from a fleshy fibrous root. The flowers 
are pink-purple and white, produced in May 
and June. The plants are to be found from 
New Brunswick south to Georgia and as far 
West as Missouri, ir rich woods. 

These will form a rather unique bed and, 
providing they have sufficient moisture and 
shade, will succeed at the north side of the 
house or beneath trees. Sufficient moisture 
does not mean a drenching one day and 
drying up for a week, but keeping the soil 
constantly moist. 

The flowers of these plants are almost as 
beautiful as the choicest greenhouse orchids 
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and the plants can be had for the hunting 

= oa in diggi ild plants. Take 
ave mercy in digging wild plants. 

no more than will be actually cared for, so 

they may not be exterminated. 

There is also the Habenaria division of the 
orchis family, probably the handsomest of 
our native orchids, found growing in bogs 
or low grounds. These include H. jimbriata, 
larger purple fringed orchid. H. psycodes, 
smaller purple fringed orchid; H. Jacera, 
ragged fringed orchid, and others. These 
require peaty beds with ample moisture, :but 
are worth the trouble given them when they 
are successfully grown.—E. C. VICK, in Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. 


The Fringed Gentian. 


The Fringed Gentian which grows 
in a comparatively restricted territory 
is one of the most beautiful of Ameri- 
can wild flowers. Artists credit it with 
possessing a perfect form and being in 
color, a true “sky blue.” 

The Fringed Gentian has been the 
theme of beautiful ms, the best 
known being written by Bryant. 

The plant which is generally found 
in wet locationsis a late bloomer, Sept. 
to Nov. The petals of its large deep 
blue flowers are daintily fringed, and 
on cloudy days and at night twist so 
as to close the flower. Because this 
beautiful flower is so rare, to find it is 
an event to the nature lover. 

The following little poem was in- 
spired by the finding of the first Fringed 
Gentian of the season : B. B. H. 


A PRESSED FRINGED GENTIAN. 
By Melvina Berbert Hammond. 
(Aged nine years.) 

Beside a crystal spring 
An azure Gentian stood 


It was the loveliest thing 
Within the leafy wood. 


A little maiden came 

And plucked it by its stem, 
She called it by its name 
And carried away the gem. 


Today it may be seen 
Carefully pressed and dry 
The leaves are stili as green 
The blue is like the sky. 


ia. addition to the - Gentian gutinte by Wilbur 
A. Christy on ie September issue, we are 
pleased to ae 8 to give our readers additional 
matter on this subject b rs. Hammond and her 
little daughter as above. We hope it wilil lead to a 
—- for the Blue Gentian by those who ‘ove nature 
study. 


Flowers. 


How the universal heart of man blesses 
flowers! They are wreathed around the 
cradle, the marriage altar, and the tomb. 
The Persian =? the oe delights in their 
perfume, writes his love in nosegays; 
while the Indian child of the Far West claps 
his hands with glee as he gathers the abun- 
dant blossoms—the illuminated scriptures of 
the prairies. The Cupid of the ancient 
Hindus tipped his arrow with flowers, and 
orange-flowers are a bridal crown with us— 
a nation of yesterday. Flowers garlanded 
the Grecian altar, and hang in votive wreath 
before the Christian shrine. Flowers should 
deck the brow of the youthful bride, for they 
are in themselves a lovely type of marriage. 
They should twine round the tomb, for their 
perpetually renewed beauty is a symbol of 
the resurrection. They should festoon the 
altar, for their fragrance and their beauty 
ascend in perpetual worship before the Most 
High—Mrs. L. M. CHILD in The Fra. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lines (about 40 words) $1.00 per insertion. 
ditional lines isc. each. 


Ad- 





FAST HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO.—We are 

booking orders for 1920 delivery.. What kind do 
you want and how many? E. M. Smith, No. 65 Olm- 
sted street, East Hartford, Conn. 


Flower Seeds 


== = 


Geo. P. Buck & Son 
Collingswood New Jersey 











LABELS—Patent, paper, trees, shrub or rose label. 
' Colors: white, green, blue and salmon. Plain or 
printed. Samples. Ohio Nursery Co., Elyria, Ohio. 





1000 IRIS $50.00, INCLUDING VARIETIES WE 
advertised in July number. a. 3 
100 Hardy Phlox $12.00, containing 5 varieties white, 
4 lavender, 2 pink, 2 red, 1 salmon, each 20 cents. 
essie Lundburg, Keithsburg, IIl., 
olesale Cutflower and Bulb Grower. 


GLADIOLI 


AT RETAIL 
Fairoak Farm 


FRANK R. SAWYER - Mansfield, Mass. 








A FINE LINE OF GLADIOLI for the coming season, 
bulbs that will be rested well for forcing. Send 
your name for price list which will ready as soon 
as harvest is over. Also planting stock and bulblets. 
Bulbs grown in Michigan are quality bulbs, sound. 
Fred W. Baumaras, 423 Pearl St, _ 
Lansing, Mich. 








United Bulb Co., Inc. 
Growers of Giadioli 


ano ABR eeeee 
MAPLE PARK FARM 
Mount Clemens - Michigan 





WE NOW INTRODUCE 


Glad. “White America” 


A seedling cf “America,” having same habit of 
growth, form of flower and su ce. Color 
—buds flesh-white opening clear white, with a 
slight mark of blue in throat. The most im- 
rtant new variety since “America.” 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Electros for catalogs furnished free, 
3x 7% in. or 6 x 8% in. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Wholesale Dept. Fiowerfieid, L.L,N.Y. 











E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 
GLADIOLI 


LIST OF 85 VARIETIES 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 








The Gln Rnd rs Gres 
Wellesley Farms, Massachusetts 


GROWERS AND ORIGINATORS OF FINE 
VARIETIES OF BEARDED IRIS 








A FEW 
PAEONY GEMS 


TO SPARE FROM MY PRIVATE 
COLLECTION. WRITE FOR LIST. 


I. S$. Hendrickson, Flowerfield, L.I., N.Y. 





dé 


Peonies 
Desirable Varieties at Moderate Prices 


If cannot sell you 1000 roots would be glad to sell 
you a dozen. 
J. F. MUNSELL., 


ASHTABULA, - - - - OHIO 








GLADIOLI 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 








OUR GLADIOLI ARE GROWN UNDER 
THE SKINNER SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION 


therefore the bulbs get all the mois- 
ture they need. You will readily 
sec it when you get our bulbs. 


Jacob D. Spiegel, Norma, N. J- 











W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 











Fred W. Baumgras 
Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 


Send name for mailing list. 


423 Pearl St. Lansing, Mich. 




















QUALITY ad SERVICE 
is my motto. 

GLADIOLUS BULBS of the best varieties ready for 

fall shipment. Al! orders —— Prompt and 

careful attention. Will be pleased to have your 

name for price list. 


JOHN B. HUMPHREY 
R. D. No.3 LOGAN, O. 














Send for My Catalog 


W. L. CRISSEY, 
R.F.D. No.1 


Gladiolus Farm, Boring, Ore. 
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M. F. Wright & Daughter || || RES “JACQUESIANA” || |-NARCISSI OF QUALITY 


One of the most beautiful Irises, 35 cts. SEND FOR LIST 
GROWERS OF GLADIOLI each, $3.00 per 10. Price list of 17 more 
varieties free to all applicants. CHAS. S. SHELDON 


401 South Clay St, Sturgis, Mich. BELLEVILLE. ~ — 1LL1No1s || | SHADY SHORE GARDENS,  OSWECO, ILY. 


—— 





























A. B. deGroat, Bath. 8.) B. de Groat, Bath. N¥. : Order It Now HOMER F. CHASE 


“Dorothy McKibbin,” the early pink Wilton, New Hampshire 
de Groat at & | Stewart ruffled forcing variety Gladiolus. Grower of 
6s ” 
Growers of Choice Gladioli JOHN H. McKIBBIN, MRS. WA I I 


A few choice kinds left. 
We specialize in the choice American and French and Other Choice Gladioli 
varieties. Catalogue on request. 














JOHN ZEESTRATEN 
Dery Gardens Gadog| | CMMAZEESTRATEN | | MOVILLA GARDENS 


LIST ON APPLICATION. GLADIOLI p F . Phi Et 
John H. Umpleby, . Lake View, NLY. setieovi — 


WILDFLOWERS The haunts, habits Haverford, - - Penn. 
and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- 
der cultivation, and the origination of new forms 


Special Offer for Fall Delivery] || Fie "amcmicaw soTanst 
a yeer 


Choice Gladioli cnmintap «veces maee | 
Firet ClacsBulbe, Postpaid for Cash Willard N. Clute & Co. Joliet, Il. 






































Doz. 
Biye@e...........-- $2.00 
PEs "| My Catalogue and Cul- 
“I grow most all the best!” |) | Si S203". “Skt penne nine 
a col jon 01 e « 
a _ of the best Peonies and 33 of the finest Irises. 
White Glory Sey 3.50 Hence your name on my mailing list A few new varieties added to your collection 








would br bring pa considerable pleasure and stimu- 
Write for Price List—50 varieties. 


(if you grow Gladioli) will surely late an ad vk 
J.C. & B. U. GROSSMAN 
Route 2, Box 65, Wolcottville, Ind. 














f a classy bunch of some 
will coon whe ah - 


We Grow the Leading Varieties, "sat" 


Gladiolus Specialists PEMBROKE, N.Y. 





a 
aie 
a 
a 


Tulips, May- Flowering, mixed 
“ Bouton d’Or, J, golden yellow 
red 


eee orange- 
hom eil, blue-gray white 
Kate Greenaway, lilac white 
richest 


, white, orange ‘cup. 
Sir Watkin, | large yellow oe 
e paid. a a 
0 mater ioutdied end totale totals 106 or more. 
good seat of 


PROP NWONUS PWNMNMNMNPN 
Seszsassssszsssss 


oe. 12 
colors, m: 

Irises— our selection, one or more of. ese Varieties, 
while ney last, Florentina, Flavescens, Kochii, Ga- 
zelle, Blue Siberian, per bushel, $3.20, express not 


Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville. Me. 


please us both. 
L.S. KNECHTEL, Athol, Mass. 











Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Gladiolus Specialists 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





placed before September " 
the beautiful Siberian Irises. Write 


1-10 Central St., E. Bridgewater, Mass. 

















THE NATIONAL WAR GARDEN 
COMMISSION SAID OF A 


Garden Number 
of the 
Touchstone Magazine 
“in our opinion this issue has never been 
excelled.” 


—Pin a dollar bill to this advertisement— 

place it in an envelope with your name 

address —mail it today and we will send you 
a copy of our 


GARDEN NUMBER for 1919 
a sumptuously beautiful magazine of 100 
pages--and the next four issues (value $1.75) 
May June July August 
THRE TOUCHSTONE contains in every issue, 
the most beautiful of garden articles. Send 
your dollar today - add: ess 
The Touchstone Magazine 
Mary Fenton Roberts, Editor. 
1 West 47th Street 
New York City 





Which are the best 
Gladioli? 


During the season just closed I have made 
extensive tests in the different 
decided 


some very 
color sections and] have some very 
conclusions on subject. 


In my Fall Bulb List about to be issued I 
have divided the varieties into two sections, 
first, those that are well known and of medium 
price, second, those that are new = still high 
in price. 


I found out something about dahlias also. 
Out of about 100 varieties of cactus dahlias 
just five bloomed freely and weeks ahead of 
the others and that without artificial watering 
and only sparse cultivation. 


The resuits from the above test are worth 
something to the flower enthusiasts of the 
great middie western states where dahlias are 
a crop about one year out of five. 


My Fall Bulb List gives these varieties of 
dahhas and the vita that I believe to be the 
best. Old customers will receive a copy with- 
out a request. 


If we are not acquainted, send me your 
name today. 


Raymond M. Champe 
Walled Lake, Oskhai County, Michigan 
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the best— 

eonies Tulips 
Gladiolt fris 
@riental Poppies 
Delphiniums 


Ferns 


| W. H. Phipps 
Paulding, Ohio 


| Home Gardens 


Hardy Chrysanthe- 
nwitnts 
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BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
Volumes I, II, III and IV with indexes are still available, price 
prepaid $1.50 per volume. Volume V The Flower Grower 
is now ready, price $1.75 prepaid. The most complete informa- 
tion on flower growing is contained in these bound volumes. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - 





Calcium, N.Y. 


















if you are a professiona!, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 
THE GARDENERS’ a 
(OF AMERICA 

ne prac- 

utaral sbiect, digest ow pian tye SE au- 
tural journals are if bitehed ‘Soaarly 

A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 
Published monthly. Subscription,$1.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 














LeCygne, Solange, Therese, La France, stentoe Bulloch, Tourangelee, 
Mme. Jules M. M. Cah 


D.W.C. RUFF - - 


The World’s Choicest 


PEONIES | 


Including all the New and Rare Varieties 


rt, Primevere, Rosa Bonheu uzac, Loveliness, 
Enchanteresse, Jubilee, etc. Send oy catalog. Now ready. | | 


Globe Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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CLUE ECKL LCCLLOLALL Loo 


CLEVELAND 
RAVENNA. OHTO 


hm 


( 


Some of my friends say so. 


Josephine. 


Have a large stock of the “Big Four”: 
also the cream of other varieties. 


Cleveland Road 





_—_ 


Was it a feather in my hat 


to make the winning I did at Detroit (Annual Exhibition American 
Gladiolus Society) ? 


I entered 12 varieties, ALL COLEMAN ORIGINATIONS, named as follows: Gold Bound, Arbutus, 
Golden Gem, Tawny, Sheila, Nymph, Leota, Sharonrose, Superba, Georgette, juno, and 


Competed in class for Best 12 varieties, 3 spikes each named and in class Best 12 varieties 1 spike each. 
Won First Prize in both classes in competition with named varieties from the leading hybridizers the 
world over. Also won the Society Silver Medal for Best Seedling never before exhibited. 


Many having seen my beautiful new varieties are asking for prices. 
sets of 12 bulbs (one each as named above) for $10 per set. 
December 1, or thereafter at customer's option. Only one set to each customer. 


Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, Herada and Bertrex, 


Let me quote you. 


JOE COLEMAN 









Have decided to spare just 25 
Cash with order. Delivery prepaid 


Ravenna, Ohio 




















Bulbs 
Down in your pocket 


Di 
Ig Up some coin 


Right this way please 


Weather conditions have been favorable this season for a fine growth 
¢ large healthy bulbs which we are now di igging and I desire to ex- 
these for Uncle Sam’s greenbacks alt ough yellowback or any 
other — will do and by the way “Goldfinch,” listed last year, has 
wonderful es this year and the price will hold the same 
= before (3 ($2.50). Take notice that this is for one and not for a hundred. 
A. W. Clifford is paes its own and brings rices in the early cut- 
flower market. Price $1.00 a dozen. Mrs-O O. W. Halladay is better than 
ever and at $2.00 a dozen should be in your garden in large quantities. 
Mongolian also at $4.00 a dozen should not be overlooked. 


This is the time to have your order booked for spring or fall delivery 
pay when delivery is ready unless you are known to me. 


C.W. BROWN, Ashland, Mass. 























Autumn Specials 


Collection A—Two bulbs each of the following 
varieties, properly labeled, for 50 cents: AMERICA, 
AUGUSTA, BARON HuLot, Mrs. FRANCIS KING, 
NIAGARA and KUNDERD’S GLORY. 


Collection B—Four bulbs each of the foliowing 
eight varieties, properly labeled, for $1.00: Mrs. 
FRANCIS KING, ERICA, BARON HUuLOoT, HERADA, 
AUGUSTA, NIAGARA, May and YELLOW HAMMER. 


One to one and one-half inch bulbs, by mail, 
postpaid, November delivery. 


J. W. SEILER CO. Ravenna, Ohio 


R. F. D. No. 1 
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Cedar Hill Nursery Quality Gladiolus 


Brookville, L. 1, N.Y. Bulbs 


P. 0. Gien Head, N.Y. Our new descriptive list will be made up-to-date by dis- 
carding nearly 50 of the poorer varieties and adding others 
which have been proved superior in our tests. 


New, Rare and Choice Lilacs 
and Shrubs WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


Which list do you want ? 


T. A. Havemeyer, Albert Ladohny, G. D. BLACK & SON 
. Albert Lea, Minnesota 
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We are large growers of _ 
Gladioli an the standard kinds 





New and Rare Things 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 
IRIS PEONIES 
We have many varieties of these that you will find in no other 
catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybricists in 
the world. We have over 500 varieties each of IRIS, PEONIES. 


We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 
elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. 


Wholesale or Retail Prices upon application. 
Send for Catalogue. 

The Wing Seed Company 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 








“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail 
“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 








Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write 
for it today. 


The Good & Reese Co. 
The Largest Rose Growers in the World 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Fryer’s New Iris 


A. M. Brand-—S. true golden bronze; F. maroon-red, veined 
yellow, edged with bronze. Fragrant. Glory strain. 


A. W. Latham —S. claret-bronze; F. velvety purple, bronze 
edge, reticulated white from center to base. Orange beard. Honey 
scented. Glory strain. 


W. F. Christman-—S. white, tinged violet while some are 
i flaked and reticulated violet on inner side; F. purple, reticulated 
i white, with light border. Yellow beard. Fragrant. Very free 
bloomer. 22 inches. $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen. 


gt 


adn aa phsogrphe Hardy PhI ox I have a large stock of the best of 


July 18, 1919, ‘and before it was ful the standard varieties, and a num- 
ee ber of my new varieties which are distinct and valuable. Two 
year No. 1 plants $2.50 per dozen, $15.00 per 100. Smaller plants $1.50 per dozen, $10.00 per 109. 


This is a desirable hardy plant, and if planted this fall or next spring will 
Platycodon bloom freely next summer. I have plants from $1.50 to $5.00 per dozen 
according to the size. 


Write for new descriptive list of my seedling Iris. Also my general catalog. 


Willis E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minnesota 
—— 3 —=5) 
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PEONTES 


OR MANY YEARS we have been growing Peonies for cut flowers and plants at 
Pr wrhotesate— erowing new sorts, the while increasing our area and output of what 

appeals to us as the very meritorious ones—that is Peonies —that are vigorous, robust 
growers, sure and free bloomers, fetching and richly fragrant. Our ideal is a big one— 
based on merit alone. Our area of about 18 acres, closely planted, embraces the cream 
out of over 1200 sorts from all the noted growers world wide. Many of these are very 
choice, the balance we have discarded as not A A+1. 


Ofthe very fine ones like Albatre, Albert Crousse, A. d’hour, Baroness Schroeder, Brand’s 
very fine ones, Grandiflora, Mireille, M. J. Elie, M. Cahusac, Octavie Lemay, Pres. Taft, 
Primavere, Therese, Soulange, etc., we have a very fine large lot. We have some very 
extra new ones of our own that will create a sensation when ready to send out. One of © 
these every visitor picked out as “There is the finest you have’. We believe this is one of 
the exceptional peonies. A\lll visitors placed it over Soulange, Festiva Maxima, B. Schroeder, 
Le Cygne, M. E. Lemoine, etc., a wonderful white, a very vigorous grower, very sure free 
bloomer, A A+1. 


Whether you want 1, 100, or 100,000 plants, we can supply you. 


LADIOLI — 


UR COLLECTION OF GLADIOLI embraces the cream of all American or Euro- 

pean growers. Out of about 1500 named we rejected all but the very best ones. 

Many of these under test proved to be inferior to our seedlings as they averaged 
from seed. Among the very fine things, we have Gen. Kuroki, Golden Measure (Kelway), 
Europa, Dora Krais, Negerfuerst, Schwaben (Pfitzer), Etendard, M. M. Sully, Sara Bern- 
hardt, Valmy, etc. (Lemoine), Canary Bird, N. D. Childs, Scribe, etc. (Childs), Charle- 
magne, La Cordaire, etc. (Vilmorin), Mrs. Dr. Ncrton, Myrtle, Glory, Pride of Goshen, etc. 
(Kunderd). 


Our own Crimson Glow is spoken of as the best red ever sent out, by actual test of other 
growers. 


We have many very extra seedlings under test representing all colors, very early to very 
late. These seedlings represent the very best blood of all types scientifically bred or 
“Betscherized”. 


Every grower or amateur who desires seeing these new ones in bloom should come to 
our grounds early in August, these are the last word in glads. 


Write for Our List. 


COC. BETSCHER 


LOCK BOX 67 


DOVER, ---- OHIO,U.S. A. 
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A Surplus Offer of 
fine varieties of 


A large block of the popular varieties listed below must be dis- 
posed of this Fall to make room for propagating the newer and 
rarer sorts. Tomove them quickly we have annexed special prices 
that do not reflect the cost of growing roots of this quality. Vari- 
eties are unreservedly guaranteed true to name. Quality, the 
best, healthy, strong roots, free from disease. Divisions of extra 
liberal size,3 to 7 eyes with sufficient substance behind them to 
make a well balanced root. 





SPECIAL: Large plants at no increase over cost of di- 
visions. We have these warietios in Tat of various ages, aver: ing 
three years. Where wanted — a ay of adozen or more 

sions may order “Send plants or clum:; undivided” 
and we will forward such number of plants as would be required to pro- 
vide the number of divisions ordered. here plants are desired for cut- 
ting or immediate decorative effect, these large we umpe are indispensable. 
This special offer i a limited to the varieti ed below, and 
for prom: eptance. Terms, net cash, no discount, f. 0. b. 
St. Paul, packing ieee. Subject unsold. 











PRICES: One to five at, each, 10% of the dozen price; Six to 24 at the 
dozen rate; 25 or more at 100 rate; Thousand lots at 100 rate less 
10%. (250 and up at 1000 rate.) 


Doz. 100 

Aurore. Beautiful lilac-white, flecked crimson, extra large, 
lat eaves $12.00 $96.00 
A e. poe | —_ white, central petals edged car- on un 


mine. Extra fine......... 
. Delicate blush, “changing ‘white. 
11.00 88.00 


3.00 24.00 
2.25 18.00 
2.50 20.00 





Couronne d’Or. Very iarge, milk white, golden sta- 
mens. Vi it, extra fine. ‘ 
Duchess lemours. oy “chang'ag ‘to pure 


white, beautiful in bud. 
dame Crousse. vey es snow white, crown 
flecked crlaneua, blooms free Rita. 


PEONIES 





_of Guaranteed Qual- 
ity and condition. 


Doz. 100 
me de Verneville. Very large, guards 
eulphur-white, — rose-white Squapes 


™, wagons. 
of the best at any price. de ane 
Monsieur pupent. glist ‘ivory white, 
centers bordered carmine. Very fragrant, wonderful bloom- 
er, 
Venus. 
most 





__Delicate ‘shell pink, tall, “fragrant, free bloomer, 


Very large, ‘Tilac- rose, ‘center flecked 
crimson, free bloomer. 

Grandifiora Nivea Plena. (Truestock, Lemoine, 1824) 
White, salmon pink and suiphur. Indescribably beautiful 
Golden Harvest. Guards lilac-rose, creamy center with 

peach pink pe' 
Felix Crousse. Large, deep rose-red bomb; fragrant, ro- 


Fr, go perfect rose bloom 





large stock parents this very special 


Madame Victor Verdier. 

flexes; latest of its color. 

eur Martin Cahuzak. 
deepest maroon and garnet 


New and Rare Peonies 


Please ask for our quotations on strong divisions or plants of any of the 
following. Their quality cannot be surpassed and our prices will be found 
very reasonable. Special attention is being devoted to increasing these 
splendid varieties, most of which can be offered in quantity. 

Tourangeile, Le Cygne, Jubilee. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Florence 
Nightingale, Frances Willard, Primevere, Sarah Bernhardt, Lady Al- 
exandra Duff, Phoebe Carey, Therese, Ruth Brand, Solange, La France, 
Elwood Pleas, Mad. Auguste Dessert, Loveliness. Marie Crousse, 
Mary Brand, Karl Rosenfield, Madame Gaudichau and others. 


15.00 120.00 
3.00 24.00 
* 30.00 240.00 


“Large, ‘deep rose, silver re- 
“Massive, full balls of 


The W. L. MILLER SEED CO., Market Square (170 East Tenth St.) ST. PAUL, MINN. 




















Are you a member of the 
American Gladiolus 
Society? New is the time to join, for at 
the last meeting held in De- 
troit, Mich., the initiation fee was 
eliminated. All members receive 
a year’s subscription to The 
Flower Grower and are entitled to 


all the Cornell bulletins on Gla- 
dioli, if they want them. 


All our members enjoy attending 
the annual shows and meeting 
other enthusiastic growers like 
themselves. They derive pleasure 
and profit from reading and 
studying our excellent journal 
and the bulletins. As a lover and 
cultivator of this most beautiful 
flower of the garden, why should 
you not avail yourself of the 
pleasure enjoyed by others ? 


Send your annual dues, two 
dollars, to the Secretary, A. C. 
Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and have your subscription 
begin at once. 





The General Bulb Company 


(Westerbeek & Klyn, reorganized.) 


110 Water Street 
New York City. 
(Gladiolus Fields Benton Harbor, Mich.) 








THE BURPEE CUP was awarded 
to us for our exhibit at Detroit, in com- 
bination with the National Bulb 
Farms. 

The Seedlings that we advertised 
in the Flower Grower of this spring were 
most admired and the Big Red One that 
drew tremendous attention of specialists 
we named, on suggestion of one of the 
pioneers in the propagating of Gladioli, 


ILLUMINATED 








We shall be glad to have you on our mailing list 
for next catalogue. 
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We take this opportunity to 






express our appreciation 


to all who have favored us with business during the past 
season. We have now completed our plantings for the 
largest and most extensive stock in this country, including 
all the well known and popular varieties as well as the 
latest introductions of Holland novelties. We have over 
two hundred and fifty acres under cultivation and in order 
to keep you fully posted on the varieties we are growing, 
we would suggest that you forward your address at an 
early date, so that we may put your name on our mailing 


list. 


Michigan Bulb Farm 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 




































LE MARECHAL FOCH 


This variety secured a Ist class certificate 
in Haarlem on August 4th, 1919. 


Its color is a shade brighter than America, flowers 
twice as large as America, and its habit of 
growth is like America. It is as early as Halley 
and a rapid multiplier. We think this variety 
the best yet introduced, and it will become a 
standard variety in the future, because it has all 
the qualities for it. 


The delicate pink color; the very early time of 
flowering, and its great growing qualities (every 
— germinates), make it an acknowledged 
eader. ; 


Price of young bulbs for propagating: 25 bulbs 
for $25.00, 100 bulbs for $90.00. 
Cash with order. Stock is very limited. 


Ask the Federal Horticultural Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for an import license for this novelty. 


P. Hopman & Sons 
Gladiolus Specialists 


Hillegom - - - =Holland 




















BULBS 


Amaryllis (Hippeastrum) 


Large Bulbs 75c. each; 3 for $2, postpaid. 
CANNOT FURNISH TO COLOR. 


Gladioli 


We have a fine Mixture containing many named 

varieties some that sell for $5 to $10 per 100. We 

offer this Mixture while it lasts at $3.00 per 100, 

or $25.00 per 1000 f. o. b. here. There is none 
better. Now ready for shipment. 


— a 

Narcissi 
In Mixture and to close them out quickly we quote 
at $12.00 per 1000; 250 at 1000 rate f. o. b. here. 
This Mixture contains SULPHUR, PHEONIX, 


BARRI CONSPICUOUS, EMPRESS, EMPEROR, 
SIR WATKIN, and other kinds. 


TAIT BROS. CO. 


P. O. Box 556 
Brunswick - - Georgia 
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FARR’S SUPERB LILACS 


Lilac-time is spring-time at its best, and one can 
scarcely conceive of a garden without the plants 
“loved by Washington and set by him in the 
garden at Mt. Vernon.” For more than a cen- 
tury the Lilacs planted on Bussey Hill (at the 
Arnold Arboretum) have bloomed every year, 
filling the air with fragrance, and proving their 
worth as permanent features of the gardens. 


Among the beautiful Lilacs growing at Wyomissing 
Nurseries are Ellen Willmott, snowy white, with 
a truss nearly a foot long; Leon Gambette, a giant 
flowering variety, with blooms almost as large as tube- 
roses; Belle de Nancy, soft liiac-pink. 

These are only a few of the Lilacs I grow at Wyomis- 
sing; there are varieties early and varieties late, new 
colors and glorified forms, with individual fiowers and 
trusses more than doubled in size. All my Lilacs are 
grown on their own roots, the only safe way to 
produce good plants. 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


(Sixth edition, 1918) describes all these new 
Lilacs, and other gems in fall planting, includ- 
ing Deutzias, Philadelphus, Evergreens, Rock- 
plants, Japanese and German Irises, and over 
500 varieties of Peonies. If you do not havea 
copy of this sixth edition send for it today. 


Bertrand H. Farr, 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Ave. Wyomissing, Penne, 


i | 














A. E: Kunderd 


Goshen - - Indiana 
Originator of the 


Ruffled Gladioli 


Also of 


“Mrs. Frank Pendleton,” 
“Mrs. Dr. Norton,” 
“Myrtl e,” 

“Lilywhite,” 

“Orange Glory,” 

“Rose Glory,” 

“Purple Glory,” 

“White Glory” 


and many other Glorious varieties. 


Our 1920 Catalog will offer a grand 
array of new introductions. 


Ask for a free copy. 


























Reports from all over the world 
the LARGEST, FINEST and MOST WONDERFUL ever produced. 


The following list composes some of our most popular varieties which should be in every collection: 


Anna Eberius 

Color Cerise, dark velvety lip, spike and formation 
of the flowers are perfect. Flowers 6 in. in diam- 
eter; spikes 3 to 4 ft. high. An immense propa- 
gator. 


Diener’s American Beauty 

Brilliant American Beauty color, with creamy yellow 
throat. One spike opening a large number of 
flowers at one time; forms an immense bouquet of 
beauty. Flowers 6 to 7 inches in diameter; spikes 4 
to 5 ft. high. 


Jack London 

Light Salmon, with brilliant orange flame stripes; 
goiden yellow throat, with ruby striped center. 
Flowers 5 inches in diameter; spikes 5 to 6 ft. high. 
For show and cut flowers this variety cannot be 
too highly recommended. Exceptionally fine. 


Mrs. Willard Richardson 

Deep Crimson, maroon center; large, flaring flowers. 
Flowers 5 inches in diameter; spikes 4 to 5 feet 
high. One of the best in red. 


state that DIENER’S GLADIOLI are 


Thomas T. Kent 

Rose-pink, with deep ruby running through center 
of each petal; very vigorous in growth. This is 
one of our largest varieties; one of the heaviest 
propagators. Flowers 6 to 8 inches in diameter; 
spikes 6 feet high. Everywhere pronounced the 
grandest and most satisfactory Gladioli ever pro- 
duced. The size of the bloom and the length of the 
stem is the largest in its family and the coloring 
is most exquisite. 


Mrs. John R. Walsh 


Flesh shell pink; flame colored centers. Flowers 5 
inches in diameter; stems 5 to 6 feet high. The 
coloring of this variety is very striking and the 
stems are of immense length. It is a magnificent 
variety and should be in every collection. 


Frank J. Symmes 

Salmon-rose pink, with red lip, ruffled edges. 
Flowers 4 inches in diameter; spikes 5 to 6 feet 
high. A variety which will take everybody’s fancy 
at first sight. 








New Catalog will be ready late in the Fall. Please send in your name to be placed on our mailing list. 


Richard Diener Co., Inc. - Kentfield, Cal. 
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Another Silver Medal 


awarded for display of 


Brookland Gardens 
GLADIOLI 


by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
~ Society Boston, August 9, 1919 


WRITE FOR PRICES ON CHOICE 
HOME GROWN BULBS 


Brookland Gardens 
Lexington Street, 
Woburn - - - Mass. 




















“Lilywhite” 


A pure-white Gladiolus, requiring 
no “coddling” to produce results. 
Before the stock of this grand variety was pur- 


chased by me it was subjected to two season’s ex- 
haustive tests on light, medium and heavy soils. 


Successive plantings were made up to the 4th of 
July and in all cases results were most gratifying. 


Bulblets planted in a dry state germinated as 
freely as those soaked in lukewarm water. 


Flower-spikes were uniformly straight, entirely 
free from “crooked” characteristics and held 
their shape and color through a speil of dry, hot 
weather with burning southerly breeze, that 
wilted and streaked other varieties badly. 

A well known nurseryman writes of his trial lot: “Lily- 
— is blooming and I feel like throwing out my other 
W 


A prominent specialist in a congratulatory letter says: 
“Lilywhite is certainly a wonderful flower.” 


Those in the trade should send address for 
special “Lilywhite’’ price-list, issued next fall. 


H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 














October Notes 


HIS is a busy time for Gladiolus Growers who have very many 
to dig, and the digging and saving of every bulblet is one of 
the important features of the business. 


As far as we know no one has as yet invented a digging ma- 
chine that will handle Glads and save the bulblets, but we do not 
see why this cannot be done. 


When we have a machine that will harvest them as nicely as 
the potato digger handles that crop, it will do away with a lot of 
hard work. 


Some inventive grower ought to get busy on this and make one 
that can be attached to one of the small tractor cultivators, and 
every grower of Giads will hail him as a great benefactor. 


Growers who have not the time to handle a retail mail order 
business and wish to sell all their crop soon after digging should 
not expect retail prices for them. The wholesaler or jobber must 
have a profit altho they seldom get near the profit that handlers of 
fruits and vegetables get, as they handle bulbs on quite a small 
margin. * 

Among other flowers that have made the gardens beautiful 
during August here in the southland and furnished cutflowers for 
the florists are Physostegia, one of the best of hardy perennials, 
with its soft lavender pink flowers produced im greatest profusion. 


There is also a white variety, but, so far, has not produced the 
amount of blooms that the lavender one has. 


Zygadenus or Star Flower, a beautiful native flower, is proving 
quite an attraction and bids fair to be worthy of introduction as it 
is one of the most wonderful keepers when cut. Spikes have kept 
for over a week in a living room without any special care. 


Another bulbous plant that is not nearly as well known as it 
should be is the Mexican Tuberose, a’single fragrant flower of great 
beauty in its snowy whiteness, as easy to grow as Glads and, unlike 
the double Tuberose, a bulb will produce several flower spikes. The 
double ones never produce but one spike and if by any chance the 
bud stock should be destroyed they will never bloom. 


L. H. READ. 





HEMEROCALLIS 


October is a good time to plant Hemerocallis. 
We wish every reader of The Flower Grower 
would try a Dozen of our new ones. 


H. Dumortieri, very dwarf and early. 
H. Middendorfi, medium dwarf, midseason. 
H. Thunbersgii, tall, late bloomer. 


4 plants of each, a dozen in all 


for $1.00 Postpaid 
12 plants of each, for $2.50 Postpaid 


It is not too late to plant Narcissus bulbs. Look 
up our ad in September issue and give us an order. 
Our special offer is a bargain one. 


Remember we want a list of all your 
surplus Gladiolus Stock with 
lowest prices. 


L.H. READ & CO. 


Deer Park Alabama 
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OPPORTUNITY IS KNOCKING AT YOUR DOOR 


PEONIES and IRISES 


are among the plants excluded from importation by the embargo and are bound to become higher in 
price. Having asurplus of the following varieties we offer them in collections reasonably priced. 


COLLECTION 1 
6 Extra Choice Ones $5.00 
Madam Emil Gallee—Sea- chal pink. One of the 
finest - $1.00 
Monsieur Dupont—Very lange, milk white blooms 
on tall, strong stems - 1.00 
Monsieur Jules Elie—Glossy lilac- pink shading to 
deeper rose, immense in size - 1.00 
Felix Crousse—Beautiful brilliant red. A beauty By) 
Triumphe de Exposition de Lille—A large 
bloom of unusual pyramidal form. Beau- 
tiful hydrangea-pink . .75 
Umbellatea Rosea—Lilac-rose shading to amber- 
white. Valuable because of its cartinees. 
One of the first to bloom - 1.00 


COLLECTION 2 


10 Exceptionally Fine Varieties For $5.00 


Festiva Maxima—One of the finest whites in 
existence 


Edulis Superba—A most beautiful mauve-pink $ 50 

Couronne de Or—White with ring of yellow sta- 
mens around tuft of yellow center petals 

Rubra Superba—When well established said by 
many to be the most beautiful peony grown 

Madame de Verneville— White with blush center, 
flaked carmine - - - - - 

Felix Crousse—Large, ball shaped, brilliant red 

Alexander Dumas—Violet-rose, creamy collar 

Gen. Bertrand—Large compact flower of solferino- 
red, tipped silver - 

Humei—Cherry- pink, cinnamon fragrance. Very 
late 

Madame Calot—Pale hydrangea: pink. Very large 
and beautiful 


COLLECTION 3 
7 Varieties For $3.00 


This collection is made up of Collection 2, omitting Cou- 
ronne de Or, Madame de Verneville, and Felix Crousse. 


All the above varieties offered are free bloomers and very fragrant. Rubra Superba is alittle slow until well established: 


IRISES—Collection of 12 Choice Named Varieties for $1.00. Not Labeled. 
This includes Pallida Dalmatica, Queen of May, Iris King, Rein Nix, Madame Chereau, and many others. 


GLADIOLI—AIll the best standards and many of the latest new ones. 
Don’t Forget THE BIG FOUR. WRITE FOR PRICES EARLY. 


A. H. AUSTIN CoO., WAYLAND, OHIO 














THE BRAND PEONIES 


Originated by O. F. Brand & Son, America’s 
foremost hybridizers of the Peony 


No collection of Peonies is complete unless it includes the entire list of the Select Brand Varieties. 
These Peonies are the result of the most careful selection from a half million seedlings a through a 





period of over 20 years devoted to the work. That they are of the 1st class is attested by the fact that 
at the 1919 show of the Northwestern Peony and Iris Society held at St. Paul, end Varieties, 
competing with the best varieties of the world, took two lst prizes out of a possible ‘four in the color classes. 


Martha Bulloch, Ist Deep Pink. Mary Brand, Ist Red. 
in the same show, in a class of 52 entirely new seedlings exhibited, Bramd Seedlings, took Ist, 2nd, 
3rd and 4th prizes. 
Victory Chateau Thierry, an immense pink, lst; Myrtle Gentry, another beautiful pink, 2nd. 


These two seedlings were a sensation and the judges left the matter open for an hour before deciding 
which was to receive lst and which 2nd. 


At the Duluth, Minnesota, Peony Show, just closed, one of the largest shows ever staged in America, a 
bloom of Martha Bulloch taken from a two year old plant was conceded by all peony lovers present 
to be the finest thing in the entire exhibit. 


At the AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY CLEVELAND SHOW, Brand Varieties, took both 
offered for best new sorts since 1910—Chestine Gowdy, Ist Prize; Phoebe Carey, 2nd 
We not only carry our own varieties, but we carry a list of 408 varieties of the world’s best Peonies 
produced by other originators. 
An immense stock of roots in all sizes and ages to suit the wishes of our customers. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG. 


A. M. BRAND, * “crower” Faribault, Minn. 
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Three Grand 
Daffodils 


American Grown and Extra Strong. 
King Alfred This famous Narcissus is easily the 


best in the trade. Trumpet of 

the finest shape, deep golden yellowicolor and stems tall asa 

yard stick, and flowers nearly twice as big as Golden Spur. 
Strong grower. No Daffodil lover ican do without it. 

EACH 50c.; Per Doz. $5.00; Per 100, $40.00. 


White Queen Fine trumpet shaped, beauti- 


ful suiphur white at opening, 

turning to pure white. When introduced was quite a 

sensation to the Narcissus growers, and the English call 
it the Queen of the Whites. 

EACH, 20c.; PER Doz., $2.00; Per 100, $15.00. 


. Blossoms twice as big as 
Poeticus Glory the Poeticus Ornatus, broad, 


heavy pure white petals and beautiful orange red centre, 
rapid multiplier. 
Eacn, 15c¢.; PER Doz., $1.50; Per 100, $12.00. 





Also Sir Watkin and Golden Spur 
Per dozen, 75c.; per 100, $7.00 


Poeticus, late; Alba Plena 2ni Poeticus Ornatus 
Per doven, 50c.; per 100, $3.00. 


C. Zeestraten, Prop. 











We were again 


awarded 


this year in DETROIT, same as 
previous years in New York and 
Buffalo 


lst Prize for the Best Collec- 
tion of 20 Varieties 
and Hammond Tracy’s prize for 
25 of the best Primulinus. 


My named Primulinus are unsurpassed, and 
the mixture contains all the best varieties. 


Send 50c. and I will mail sample of my Gla- 
diolus and Primulinus as long as blossoms 
are on hand, also of my famous Chautauqua 
Red, brilliant red, and large spike opens very 
early—the best red known. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 


Bemus Point, N. Y. 











I am Growing 
GLADIOLI 


of the best varieties and mixtures. My 
bulbs are all planted ‘for this season and 
doing well but I shall be pleased to talk 
with you about “Glads” for next fall or 
spring, either wholesale or retail. 


Geo. S. Woodruff 


Independence - . lowa 

















Gladiol 


grown in my own fields. Special price for fall delivery. Write 
for prices and terms, stating sizes and quantity wanted. 


HILAND B. WRIGHT 
10804 Churchill Ave. 


Large stock of very fine | 


America bulbs, all sizes. | 
Have some extra fine quality for forcing. 28 other varieties, all | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















ANTHEMIS 
TINCTORIA— (Golden Marguerite) 

One of the most satisfactory summer flowering perennials. of bushy habit, 
15 inches high and producing its large, daisy-like, golden-yellow 
»wers, during the entiresummer The plants we offer are out of 2!4” pots 
and have the typical “Orchadotte” root system. You will be pleased with 

them. ey will bloom nicely next summer. $1.50 per dozen. 

ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES, 
WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 





Box M 
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A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Wichert, Illinois 


Growers of Gladiol: 


Autumn Queen, 
Bouquet d’or, 
Chicago White, 
Halley, 

Klondyke, 

Myrtle, 

Mrs. F. Pendleton, 
Prim. Hybrids, 
Panama, 

Peace, etc. 
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